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ie /again recalled his earlier suspicions that 



may have recruited 

and OMMWfcan d advised^ MBfc has admitted he recruited* 
but denied tha t^MWMP j^wa s recruited. mentioned 

in this connection that had never admitted to him that 
Guy Burgess was involved with Soviet Intelligence. 0> 
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subject: HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY 

ESP-R 
(00: NY) 



ReBulet 5/11/66 and NYlet 
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Date: 6/17/66 
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6/14/66 



The NYO has completed its review of indices 
concerning the list of Americans who attended Trinity 
College or Trinity Hall at Cambridge University, 19 30- 
1934, and has determined that NYO files contain infor- 
mation similar to that’ set forth in reBulet. The 
information available to the NYO is, however, not as 
complete in detail as that set forth in reBulet. 



In accordance with the Bureau’s instructions 
the NYO will proceed to compile a list of Americans, 
other than Rhodes Scholars, who attended Oxford Uni- 
versity during the period 1930 to 1940. 
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UNITED STATES <f *\ ! MENT 


Memoru,,L„m 

TO i 

DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM : 

SAC, NEW YORK 

subject: 

HAROLD ADRIAN 
E3P-R 



RUSSELL PIIILBY 



As the Bureau is aware, the NYO is currently 
attempting to compile a list of Americans other than Rhodes 
Scholars, who attended Oxford University during the period 
1930-1940 > by reviewing back issues of "The American 
Oxonian." It is noted that "The American Oxonian" is a 
publication of the Association of American Rhodes Scholars 
and contains the names and addresses of not only Rhodes 
Scholars, but also other Americans who studied at Oxford. 

The !TY0 lias experienced considerable difficulty 
in compiling this list since it determined many individuals 
vho attended Oxford during the pertinent period were not 
listed in the 1940 directories but rather are listed in more 
recent directories. It was also discovered that the reverse 
was true, that is, individuals listed in the earlier *- 
directories are not listed in later ones. This made it - 
necessary for the 17Y0 to review directories for several 
years in order to compile a reasonably complete list.'''' 
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It was also discovered that in the early , 

directories the individuals were listed alphabetically 
by state whereas in subsequent directories there was no 
breakdown by state and the names were simply listed 
alphabetically. It was also discovered that in some cases 
the year the individual attended Oxford was not shown 
in some directories but was set forth in others. Thus, 
what at first appeared to be a rather simple compilation of 

TVQ m P. .Q _ hi rtnpri info Q r*Q h/ho r> r* Avrml * r* Q 4 - n r? r* +* T 4 - * o 
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noted, however, that all the major obstacles have now been 
surmounted and the list is rapidly being completed. The 
list will show, with few exceptions, not only the individual’s 
full and complete name, but also the colics ail d 
Lis occupation and residence in the 194°’ s * as well as his 
current residence and employment. Upon completion of same, 
will be promptly submitted to the Bureau. 
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HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY 
ESP-R 


date: 
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ReNYlet, 11/8/66, captioned matter. 


12/23/66 
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LHM captioned, "Oxford University," setting forth a 
list of Americans other than Rhodes Scholars, Who 
attended Oxford University during tne period 1930 - 
19^0. This list was compiled by reviewing back issues 
of the "American Oxonian", a publication of the 
Association of American Rhodes Scholars. The LHM is 
not being classified since it was compiled from public 
source information. 


While the attached list is probably not all 
inclusive, it does represent the most comprehensive 
list of Americans who studied at Oxford that it was 
possible for the NYO to compile without access to 
official university records. 

A copy of the enclosed LHM is being submitted 
to WFO for Information in view of their interest in 
this matter. 
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In Reply , Pleat* Refer to 
File /Vo’ 



UNI , ED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JoSTICE 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


New York, New York 

DEC 2 3 1966 


Oxford University 

The following is a list of American students other than 
Rhodes Scholars who attended Oxford University, Oxford, England 
during the period 1930-1940. The list was compiled from a review 
of current and back issues of "The American Oxonian", a publication 
of the Association of American Rhodes Scholars, A section of this 
publication contains the names and addresses of not only Rhodes 
Scholars but also of other individuals, mostly Americans, who 
studied at Oxford, 
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There are attached two copies of a letterhead 
eeaorandum dated December 23, 1966, at Mew York entitled 
"Oxford University." There is also attached a copy of 
lew York letter dated 12/23/66 In the Instant case. The 
aeaorandua sets out a list of Aaericans other than Rhodes 
scholars who attended Oxford University during the years 
1930 through 1940. You should furnish a copy of this neao- 
randua to your source and deteraine if any inforaation is 
available to your source to Indicate that any of the persons 
on the list were recruited or If any atteapts verb aade to 
recruit any bf these individuals during their residence in 
England. The 248 naaes contained in the aeaorandua have 
not been searched through Bureau files since no reason exists 
at this tiae to undertake such a project without additional 
inforaation indicating the possibility of recruitaent atteapts 
having been directed against nay of these persons. 
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Advised on June 27, 1967, that he bad ao knotl* 

•dgt of Harold Fhilby's conn act Iona vlth the Soviet Onion, 
and always considered that Phllby was a British agent. 
dHBM noted that his association vlth Phllby in Hadrld was 
verybrief , covering the period froa April to July or August* 
1939. ph llby wa s covering the ear in Spain for the "London 
tii _ _ _ ' 

tPMHP la July or August* 1939, Phllby returned to London 
on leave and did not retu rn to Madrid because of the outbreak 
of World War SI. I saw Phllby again on one occasion la 

about Septenber, 19397 in Paris, at which tine Phllby indicated 
that he was to be eaployed as a war correspondent with the 
British Araed Forces. Id 1946 MMansg briefly net Phllby again 
in Athens, Greece, at which tine Phllby claimed that ha was 
working for the British foreign Off leg, although SSSSSSSm felt 
that he was actua lly emplo yed by Briti sh Intelligence. At 
that time HMBMttBgHMMffflVHMgMMwmdMBHB and Phllby to Vienna . 
Austria. (^J 



again met Phllby in Beirut, Lebanon, in 
of 1936 where they were socially acquainted for over a 
year. Phllby had experienced difficulty in securing employment 
in Bngland, and he had gone to Beirut as an observer or 
correspondent for the "Observer" and the "Scononlst," both 
very conservative British publications. At that time, Phllby *s 

wife was in an Bagllsh sanitarian, probably for alcoholism 
the erne of narcotics. believed that this 

suicide about Christmas of 1957. It was during 
that 
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a ted tl5t he had never met the first wife 6 1967 
•f Phllby 7 and his knowledge of her existence came from 
conversations with 1 hijlWv dBMMfr was of the opinion Jthat 
this woman mas Originally Hungarian although he recalled 
having bearu someone s^y x tbat she was Austrian. 
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HAROLD ADR t AN RUSSELL PHILBY. . ESP-R. 


OCTOBER ONE LAST, “SUNDAY TIMES,* LONDON, REPORTED SUBJECT 
INTERVIEWED TWO WEEKS AGO IN MOSCOW BY SON, JOHN, JOURNALIST. 
ARTICLE REPORTED SUBJECT ADMITTED RECRUITMENT BY R. I. 


% : ,i 

jn AC „ ( : 


FEW MONTHS AFTER LEAVING CAMBRIDGE IN 1 933 WHILE WORKING AS^- 
COURIER IN GERMANY. RIS ASSIGNED HIM TASK OF PENETRATING SY, 
BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. STATED HE ALMOST DEFECTED TO RUSSIA IN* 
^955 WHEN ATTACKS OVER TIPOFF TO MAC LEAN BECAME SO SEVERE 
FELT HE COULD NOT BE OF FURTHER USE TO RIS* ALSO TOLD SON HE 
WAS STILL ON BRITISH SECRET PAYROLL WHEN SENT TO BEIRUT AS 
CORRESPONDENT IN 1956 . ADMITTED TO SON HIS REAL ALLEGIANCE HAS 
BEEN TO RUSSIA MOST OF ADULT SWMDAY TIMES INFERS KNOW- 

LEDGE HE HAS ON ACTIVE SERVICE FX>? E M|-7 




OCT 4 *6^ 

^ U 



>4 OCT \ 0 


V intelligence contained in the above mttfUft Ifllrtf ffiTtcmtnScS outride 3c Bi 
paraphrased in order to protect the Bureau'* cryptographic systems. " 11 j 




at k be suitably 





_KKif~f*HILB Y was a complex and tor- 
memcd man who worked for the Rus- 
sian government os an “inside man” at 
the heart of British Intelligence. He 
was uncovered in January, 1963, con- 
fessed, but made a dramatic escape 
to Moscow from Beirut, narrowly 
avoiding arrest. An account of his life 
will be written by his wife, who joined 
him in Moscow and then returned to 
the West, and by Patrick Scale, Middle 
East correspondent of the Observer 
and the Lcor.o-nisi, for publication by 
licit, Rinehart and Winston in Pcbru- 
»)>', 1969 . On one level this will be 
the story of a remarkable career 


espionage begun in Cambridge in the 
19.30’s in a moment of youthful ideal- 
ism and rashness, and on another, an 
exploration of the motives for trea- 
son story of a man whose whole 
life was a series of marriages and af- 
fairs, conducted in a haze of alco- 
hol — and of how he came to betray 
his country. 
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The Washington CQbl 

*Time» Herald 

The Washiagtoo Daily New* 

The Everttog $ta$W*ahingtoo) 
The Sunday Star fWaahiiigtcrf) - 

Daily News (New York) 

Sunday New* (New York) 

New York Post 


The N«w York Tinea 

The Sun (Baltimore) _ 

The Worker 

The New Leader 


The Wall Street Journal 
The National Observer , 
People** World 


Date 


p(<_i /tiherz yeel'ly 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


To The Director 


DATE: /(. 


/ > 


(■ 7 


FROM : N. P. Callahan 

y 

SUBJECT: The Congressional Record 


Pages 314743-314749. Senator Dodd, (D) Connecticut, stated 
"The skill and pervasiveness and the ability of the Soviet espionage apparatus 
to', penetrate free world governments at the highest tevel has again been 
dramatically illustrated by the case of Harold 'Kiin ^hilb y, for many years 
hekd of British anti-Soviet intelligence, who has recently let it be known from 


his Moscow sanctuary that he served as a Soviet agent for more than 30 years. 

~ j As shocking ns the case of Philby may be, v/e in this country are infno 

position to point an accusing finger at the British. Indeed, ii wo recall ou f 
recent ppet, there is prcbaoly no country in the V/cstei*n V/orld where moiw 



New York Daily News of Octer.or 2 entitled ThlLby Admits Spying For Recfc" 
anci an article from the New jTork Times of September 13 entitled "Foreign 
Affaire: V/here The Spies Arc. ” 



OCT 25 i$c; 


In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for /( 1 / C- / was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the (jriqinal memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
^rr^ ro 0 i^^ , ^brVa 4 S 67 or subject matter files. j ^ Q 
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Subject: HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY 

ESP - R 
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date: 10/27/67 
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It is interesting to note that several of the 
above people apparently attended college with subject, 
BURGESS, or MACLEAN, and also were in intelligence durin 
the same period of time. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

Hr. «. C. SulllvaM 

D. J. Brennan, J*y : ( r p\/ 

C D 

KIM PH I LB Y . 

“ESPIONAGE - R 


In recent weeks the British press has been 
highlighting the past activities of the subject, former 
British Intelligence officer who defected to the Soviets 
More recently newspapers published the results of an 
interview of Philby in Moscow by a British correspondent. 

In this interview, Philby made it very clear that he 
bad no regrets about bis activities in behalf of the 
Soviets. He was critical of the British Secret Intelligence 
Service (MI-6) and also made some derogatory comments 
concerning Alien Dulles, former Director of Central^^ 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). i , 
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j j UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

A' Memorandum 


The Director 


DATE: 
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// / J 
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•/^7 


FROM 


N, P. Callahan 


SUBJECT: The Congressional Record 
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' Pages H15797-HI5803. Congressman Ashbrook, (R) Ohio, 
spoke concerning security practices in the State Department. He stated 
"Because some of the outrageous abuses that have been perpetrated at 
State over the last few years have not received adequate attention or 
publicity, I think it is advisable to comment on the situation and offer 
possible recommendations. The unparalleled successes of Soviet espionage 
over the years should have resulted in a highly refined security system at 
State, but recent experiences indicate that coverups of security violations 
and purges of qualified security personnel have provided a possible fertile 
field for Communist penetration, " He set forth information on the 
Philby-Burgess -Maclean case as an example and during these comments 

tmrii-h T'f.r'ent disclosures in the British bress there can remain little 

doubt as to who was responsible for the intelligence leak in Washington which t J 
so benefited the Chinese Reds. Philby arrived in Washington as British 
liaison to the FBI and CIA and in November 1950, Maclean came to Washington | 
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Ashbrook r0f6rr0d* 

to hearings held by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee regarding f 

security at the State Department and stated "Had it not been for the persistent 1 

efforts of this bodv. and Ote oka’s refusal to make a ’deal* with State, ' 

much of the information now made public would have gone uncovered. 

A number of months before the subcommittee had completed its hearings. 

Senator James Eastland introduced S. 3388 which was designed to correct 
a number of security problems at the State Department which were revealed 

during the hearings. Here are the nine provisions of the legislation: 

Fourth. Require that a copy of any document transmitted to the 

State Department by the FBI or CIA and marked for the attention of the 
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rrmst tra ns prf lmrnpdiatplv and directlv to the Secretarv T s 


office, flagged for his personal attention. 
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*41 DEC 11 1967 

In thL original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional __ 
T; // /,. / 3 was reviewed and pertinent HeruT^TeTe 

"3d for the director's action. This form has been prepared in order that 
£l^ns of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounte , an p ace 
iWelpropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. / 
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PKSIBY— AND 
BOOK 


THAT 

NEVER WAS 

Publisher Andre 

Deutsch opened his 
ledgers yesterday to 
provide Inside Page with 
yet another intriguing i 
sidelight on the double* 1 
bluff career of traitor Kim | 
Philby. 

It comes under the head- 
in" of The Book That Never 
Was. 

Back in 1954 Philby made con- 
tact with Deutsch after being dis- 
missed from the Foreign Office 
following the defection of Burgess 
and Maclean. 

He offered to write a 
book which would hove . 
been. In effect* ■ aeil- 
exonrration of his com- 
plicitv in the lurid B. 
and Sd. affair. 

At this sinae. he had 
not been named os the # 

Th.rd Man in the drama. a 
Druitrh. aarlMied iherel 
was a sootl bonk in bun. I 
v^ii prrp.urd to bcl 
gen« oua Very etnerousJ 


I on Ai»r.l 1 **hen I 
rl-ir ? - tlv hrm hanivd I 
h:m 1:40 m advance I 
tuv.iU-c.v Front iln» I 
wl monthly lutervuK ■ 


ihov duu even deeper 
into ihrir lundu lo 
nuance what might hare 
b:*en Philby ’a area lest 
u.ece or double think 
Bv May 1. 1 055 (as the 
eMt-act from the Dciiisch 
account Irdfjcr. below. 
Shows), he hart been paid 
a total ol EUGO 
But even with this kind 
Ol inducement, the mind- 
brr.dmft exercise In 
double-ero^ was too 
much for Philby. * 
* He confessed to me 
that he hndu't realised 

bow aimcult It was to 

*ri|p a book and that the 

I olnc wn> hard, sold 
Putsch yesterday 
The fid vance roynUic* 
were later repaid by « 
friend or fhllbyH. 

After thal first fibor- 
live attempt. Deutsch 
tried to get a book writ 


ten by Philby* 

Eleanor. . 

Only on the third 
attempt, however, has he 
been lucky with tot 
Third Men. „ , . 

Deutsch plans tt pub- 
iKh a study of Philby by 
Bruce Page. David WusU 
and Philip, Knlfilttlef 
early In the New* Year. 

The book wllL Of 


wrlffi. course, be based on thrtr 
recent Philip, fieri es to 
the eiktday Timet 
■ Even tn publlihing, a 
certain brisk confusion 
appears to be iiuepsrablo 
from the activities of the 
dissembling H A. n 
Philby 

Odds 

• for yet anothet Phimy 
dopier tby Eleanor 
pmiby and Patrick Scale 
or Lhc Observer) U to be 
published by Hanaish 
Hamilton, who happen 
to be part of the Thom- 
son Ovdatil»fttion 4 which 
ow ns the Sunday Times, 
Deutsch is certain he 
will beat Hamlah Hamit 
ton to the bookatftUs. 

Philby. no doubt, would 
be delighted to take odds. 
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Data: ll/n/t'? 


Edition t 


Author t 


Edit ° n 1 ’ 
R*srt // , Plitf&y' 
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^ 5 GOVERNMENT 

tandum 

. A. Bran^an 




OLD ADRIAK RUSSELL 
/Espionage - Russia 


£ 


HILBY 


nru-^ 


SSa&i'-'' 


Philby is the former MI-6 (British Intelligence 
Service) officer who defected Eb the Soviets in 1963.*^ H© 
is receiving considerable publicity as a result 4 . of research hi/ 
conducted by British newspapermen and the publication of l i (/} 
the details of a meeting between Philby and his son who is jf 
now living in England. Philby, during the period 1949-51, 
was posted to the United States as a liaison representative 
of his service and was accredited as a liaison representative 
to the FBI t although actually he was mainly in contact with 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

Mr. W. C. Shjiivan 
V. A. Branffean 

<9 



SUBJECT: HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY , 
Also Known As Kim Phllby 
ESPIONAGE - RUSSIA 


date: November 29, 1967 




Phllby is the former MI-6 (British Secret intelligence 
y service) officer and admitted Soviet agent who fled to Russia 
J* y in 1963 and is still there. More recently the British press 
y has been highlighting the past activities of Philby and the 

"Sunday Times" of London has published a series of articles 
on him with particular reference to his work as a Soviet State 
Security (KGB) agent while connected with MI-6 from 19$0 tO^\ 
1962. " 
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Saintly waiting for » oppor- 

tu S-s [ :K 

■ Sf y k wam^Nkru mah— not that 
? f have .wthinR Wimit the 
l *r than personally, but I 
\ S «« made »me ser.ous 

\ m «V^a S Mkr'i to write a paper 
\ 1 thl African situation 

generally soon after } nr tve & 

in Mo«ow-one o' m » r 

Ior the KGB here, a. gc 

of ■ cl ‘ Bv all means 

SoS "amount T ffl'j 

aid on real projects. »« J 
warned, don t » 1 $ d . 
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Krogers’ 

1 DURING the past few weeks, 

1 JknoA Ka/m* nflr«cttfrt# 

I l«(U'Vr |W1 l MKVH 

b rumours thnf the/'Tncmoirs ”■ 
n f the Soviet spy Kim Phtlby 
ore about to be published in 
the West. Phitby oppears to 
hare made a number of con- 
tacts frith Western puMish- 
ing organisations, und there 
is also evidence that the 
M S has been pushed by 
official Russian sources. 

Recently, the Sunday Times 
tens offered the chance to 
punish an KO, OOO-word manu- 
script bp Thi/by, After con- 
sideration , we decided that 
f ue could not justify such a 
.1 Alep to ourselves , The 
1 question of financial reward 
Inns not the decisive one — 
uififje it dear thnf he 
tens not in lores fed in money 
for himself It teas rather a 
matter thnf memoirs from 
this admitted KGB officer, 
coufd onlg be a deliberate 
attempt to damage Western 

tJHCtL'.vis, i HO f mi inf/ WeSiOm 

Jnf dligcncc orpouisations. ♦ 
] loiterer, we did take stefis 
to ascertain trhaf sort of 
manuscript PJiflbij iras offer- 
ing. It turns out lo be not 
siin pi if his memoirs '—but 
rat her an indict men t of 
Western secret operations 
against the Soviet Union, 
1946-53, 

Two tracks ago, Murray 
Soylc was in Moscoir on a 
scientific feature assignment 
for the Sunday Times Colour 
Magazine. Phtlby met Sayle 
several times; during these 
meetings, Philby made the 
remarkable suggestion that 
he might icithdrau? his book 


Helen Kroger were exchanged 
for Gerald Brooke . The 
Krogers were sentenced in 
f March 1961 to twenty years 
for espionage . Brooke was 
sentenced in July 1963 to a 
year's imprisonment ami jour 
gears in a labour camp,) 
Suggestions t>f an exchange 
hare been steadfastly refused % \ 

by the Britisli Government IrtVTGD 
1 This is Murraytfprt* E 

of his vicetifnf/with , 


Philt iu; JL. i-\n. 
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(Mount Clipping In Sped B*low) 


* I am a KGB 
officer * 

MV FIRST direct contact with 
Philby was • telephone call to 
my room at the Lenlngradskaya 
Hotel in Moscow, one of those 
marvellously ugiy wedding-cake 
buildings in the Stalin Gothic 
ityle of the ’fifties. 

J picked up the telephone 
and heard a strange choking 
aound* as if aomeone at the 
other end was trying to lay 

CTL AL. 

SUJUCUlJmg. * nci» use uumjuwu 

caller hung up. The same thing 
happened five minutes later — a 
ring, the same sound, -a click 
and silence. The third time, I 
picked up the telephone and 
said, on the ofT-chance, “Mr 

nutlv ^.4 M 4 I -.1 *’ 

Xllliuy: paiu 

Philby, quite distinctly this 
time, and after a few seconds’ 
preliminaries, we arranged to 
meet in Room 430 at the Minsk 
Hotel on Gorky Boulevard (the 
** Broadway of Moscow ”), at 

Q is’aI tka r- * wi *% nfhiht 

V V V1UCH UIW 

I knocked, the door opened, 
and .there was Philby, smiling 
with band , outstretched. I 
went i ij and took off my anow- 
powderpd hat, v *nd coat. 
The room was completely 

avc'Ant f m* nhairc 

“•■ W V-fcVJP. #«» ■” » “ 

and a table on which stood 
a briefcase, a bottle of vodka 
and two glasses. The table 
stood by a window with a 
breath-taking view over Moscow, 
red stars shining on the 
ghostly white walls and spires 
of the Kremlin in the distance. 

“ This is a tough dynamic 
city,” said Philby. "This 
society U going somewhere. 
Care for a drink?” 

I accepted his offer and we 
rtt down. Philby was dressed 
in sports cost and grey flannels; 
he is a courteous man, smiles 
a great deal, and his well-cut 
grey hair and ruddy complexion 
suggest vitality and enjoyment 
of life. He speaks exactly as a 
senior British cj,vil servant 
would about his present em- 
ployers — “ my superiors "* he 
says, " my colleagues,” and very 
early in our conversation he 
explained “ / am a serving 
officer of the K G H, as you pro- 
bably know.” He made no secret 

! of his KGB employment and 
Continued on pope 2 
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Void me at one stage he had 
been on the telephone with his 

employers). * 

After Philby Mid that he 
worked for the K G ii I took the 
opportunity to make my position 
clear: I did not propose to con* 
duct a formal interview In the 
sense of asking him a Set o\ 
questions, but that I held myself 
free to write an account of our, 
merlins at sonic subsequent 
time! and that 1 did not think 
there was any point in our 
debating the merits or other- 
wise of Communism, or in my 
offering him any comments on 
the career he had chosen, Me 
said in reply that he would 
assume that ii was possible that 
1 worked for some Western 
Intelligence service. (He subse- 
micntly said: M I naturally took 
prr rout ions against any rough 
stuff— you would not have got 
ten yards down the street. )| 
But he seemed, at the Umc,| 
quite relaxed. 1 

We mot subsequently »t al 

i.. - — t rod anfafltc n O m 1 - 

nuniotr wi re&w.ur*i»iB 

nated by Philby. During these 
long Russian meals vodka, wine 
and brandy flowed freely, and 
Philby talked length^*. even 
compulsively. He it clearly a 
sociable type of drinker and he 
seems to have an iron bead; I 
could deject no change in nU 
alertness or joviality as the 
waiters arrived with relays of? 
300 grammes of vodka or w)u \ 
grammes of Armenian brandy, 1 
The conversations which tol- t 
low took place in no particular 
order, and I present them with- 
out further comment of my twn. 

Gerald Brooke and the 
Kroger*. Philby raised this sub- 
ject himself, spontaneously. 

** There was an interesting sug* 
™tion in The Economist/ 1 he 
said. "The idea was that I 
would be prepared to withdraw 
my manuscript if the Krogers 
were exchanged fof Brooke. If 
that were in fact a condition of 
the Kroger* being n*eis««, - 
course I would withdraw my 

b °l k *sked, "Is th«t a message 
for someone? Do you want that 
passed on? ” Philby replied. 
“ No it was just an idea I had. , 
1 asked. " Why are you so aim) 
ous lo make this exchange with 
the Kroger*? " 1 


J 
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Philby; ” Our position is that\ 
the Krogers are innocent of thet 
charges on which they were l 
convicted. They were personal, 1 
not political friends of Gordon 
Lonsdale. We don't dispute that 
people like Gordon and Colonel 
Abel were our agents, highly 
skilled professionals, but we 
cannot agree that the Krogcrs 
were the top-level agents they 
are being represented as, or in- 
deed our agents at all except 
in the sense of being friends 
of Lon«dalcV* 

l asked, ” Did you 
Lonsdale's mentors?" 

Philby: "Gordon is a _ 
talented fellow hut he is no 
literary man. i ihw^u 
manuscript/’ Continuing on the 
Kroger*, he said: ” We hear that 
they arc deteriorating \n prison. 
Kroger, wc arc informed, is 
covered in ec’/cma. The- conch-, 
tions they arc being held under 
arc inhumanly severe.” 

I said, “I suppose a very 
close eye is bcins kept on 
them after ftl*ko\s escape.” 

Philby: "Perhaps In 
event,' consider this 

cxtfbance \ould well take pi arc. 
Now look Vi the nlher *UU\ m‘s 
U pity about Brooke, he really \ 
was a silly fellow. He got , 
involved with the NTS (The \ 


riends 
write! 
i very J 
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venerable Ku«>»" him l 

rs'aTtfg -fear 

mmm 

well known in the 

- _ _ i , i ** There seems vo * 

? ^ * ,l w»et that Brooke 
feeling In the innocently 

was more o r '^Communist 
handing grabbed by 

BylT-WSS .. J 

1 ff S‘ S SV'. 5w»» 

ESS -m •«•«*> 

r?A U used to be financed 

CIA, * « c Kuf it was banded 
by the SIS but « ™ m 
over to the Cl* »»™ 

HI 50. I u over. This 

me who handed U over 

.-sjaaiwr-s— .» 

\ “? ■"^n/ vs:? 1 

\ things »lon- ^ rcpor t e d to 
Brooke, M if west?” Philby: 
be doing in is 

“ In the first p treating 

would be in You 

* 11 ' ta set »M thU (indicating 
with vodka, 

* table SP v in prison, 
caviare and win ) 

prisons ^t's why 1 ? always 

t 

\ changed come * trom your\ 
\ njperiora? 
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Phiriy: No, it is myf 

own idea. 1 feel * would, 
like- to do whatever I can per-J 

.. 11 .. * *. nn« tViJivA ViAnnlfi At J t l 

) II <1 1 1 Jf LV - - "] 

Perhaps two for one seems w 
had bargain in the West, but we 
will just have to face the fact 
that the Western side always 
comes out worst in this type of 
exchange, for the simple reason 

- 1 t V* •> «'a mftrn and hf*l t AT 

llldl ««. IM J • V P-W-%, ■"» 

agents than you have. We get 
Colonel Abe), a first-class man, 
for Garry Powers, who was only 
a pilot, for the simple reason 

I that you have no one as good 
over here for us to catch " 

I HimscIT: ”1 love life, women 
| and children, food and drink, I 
, love all that and 1 want other 
* people lo he able to cn.loy iU 
all to the full, too" said Philby. 
J a*ked him how ho fell about 
leaving his own family. " l fi 
suponTe I am really two people ,f 
he said. " l am a private per- 
son and a political person. Of 
course, if there is a conflict, the 
\ political person comes first.” I 
I said this sounded one of the 
I bleakest, saddest things I had 
j heard anyone say for a long 
time. He shrugged his shoulders. 
I asked how he reacted to the 
charge lhat he was fr traitor 
"To betray, you must first 
belong" he said. "1 never he* 

J Hsva f q] i ftuAj JXiClly 

1hc%ame line the whole of my 
adult life. The fight again?: 
fascism and the fight against 
imperialism were, fundament- 

I ally, the aamc fight” u 

Daniel and Sinymky, th: 

ImkrltAnffl »r(lAr< a “ f 

) ~ * 1 


~ completely aeainst it, I , lho “^ 
the whole thins was 
table reversion to the old *p • 

Of courws, they 

1 phartred. emuKEtH'B . J n “JI 
criticism of the Soviet 
•broad to ho puhlwhert. They 
ihould have sot a week in > J»». 
or perhaps a public ensure 
from their collea?u« in the 
Writer*' Union, What* the 
noint Of lending them to a 
labour camp? But *°u ni« «. 
make tome allowances for what 
these Russians have oeen 
through at the l^nds foreign 

1 invaders— they're sensitive on 
the area of their own people 
eMtinc Involved with 
1 forcigbers. You can understand 
[even if you dont . 

1 old spirit survives here and 
\ there, but you’ll have to admit 
these sentences .were against 
the whole direction things have 
been taking here.” 

Ills book- " My book Is about 
80,000 words long. No more than 
eight pages are political, in the 
sense of discussing the merits 
of Communism. Of course, 
many yohng people became 
tn the early 

'thirties: the question, in my 
case is why I remained one, and 
fiw it through to the end, 
through the Stalin period and 
everything else. 1 make my 
position clear on these matters. 

Lv. . I.i_ map* nr Aw Kotik iS 

me limit w * —y 

an account of my work with the 
SIS, CIA and FBI tn my 
years in the West. I 313,13 j: 
the colleagues I was involved 
with, but not in an unkindly 
way, I hope: just netting down 

... t tkifiV tk» truth 

me -mtLa. * V,1 U*' — 

should come out. 

* I said " Your auperlors must 
think thi* publication will help 
the Soviet side.” Philby: Of 

course: I am a serving officer 
of the KGB. Naturally, I say 

I i.mrL- fnh tliA 

noimng rwum n •? "«•■* 

KGB in my book, and my his- 
I tory becomes rather general 
I after about 1955 — I have to 
I think about protecting our own 
l operations after that date. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandu 


iir. W. C. Sullivan 



W. A. B n 
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HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY, 
Also Known As Kim Philby 
ESPIONAGE - RUSSIA 


\ 




date. December 27, 1967 
i- 





Philby is the former 111-6 (British Intelligence Service) 
officer and admitted Soviet agent who fled to Russia in 1963 and 

is still there. He was in the U.S. from October, 194% until June, 

- ss . . j_» . «(v d - * i i « i aaw v-a vtei 0 An + 4 uft ft rf* rftrf i tfid to Tu6 Fda / 

iMDi 4 as tne m-u xinxov-m - , . . j 

although actually he was mainly in contact with the Central ?" * .> 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), the American counterpart of 
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Memorandum W. A. Branigan to W. C. 
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Sullivan 


ACTION : 

Bureau cases identified in the attached list have been , 
reviewed to determine how Philby’s status as a Soviet agent may 
have affected Bureau operations at that time and how it might 
affect Bureau operations today. There are attached individual 
memoranda on these Bureau cases with our observations on the 
points. 
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MACIEAH — BURGESS CASS 


Kla Pbllby*s knowledge of this utter during hie ^ 
assignaeat la the United States had no adverse effect on 
Bureau operations at the tlae since this sas primarily • 
British Better, By the saae token, his knowledge of this 
ease would not have say effect whaiever oo present Bureau^, 
operations. P 1 
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n la «ot MX ttot El* rhllby** knowledge mt tfr 
abort Mttar would bar* **y of foot on Euromu operations wo 
or A* tbi fut< 
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ELIZABETH TEBBILL BEWTUT 


A* Background 


The late Elizabeth Bentley jois 
i n 19 35 and in the Summer of 1941 was need by Soviet agent 
SMHkHHb as an espionage courier between Bee York and 
Washington, D, C. Fro* 1941 through 1944 she was la contact 
with the stiveraaster Berio Espionage Groups si well as 
others working for Soviet intelligence on an individual basi s. 
Tbe infomation obtained by Bentley concerned s any Government 
agencies. In 1945 Bentley furnished voluminous Information^, 
regarding the above operations to this Bureau. vP^ 


B. £ 



bureau 


Eequests^For Information legardlng Bentley tod t _ 
spouse 1 

Cf let Ox Burcia f iloS Is tfeis rwgtf w S &ttt t?5 

cases conce rning Elisabeth Bentley. One, Bureau fils 

1 . i, is theOHMf Ctse consisting of 191 sect loos. 

Sections 148*151 cover the period Jane i- 1949. 

October *?, 1951 f were reviewed 
for imfornatlsn were acted. 

Bureau file the imforwant fils regardiag 

Bentley, was reviewed for the periodjjgjen^er 1, 1948, through 
January, 1952, and no evidence of *wmmW r **** mt 

It should be noted, however, that Bentley bad initially 
furnished information to this Bureau in 1945 and bad testified 





... . ttc_ on — * activities in 1948. 

Additionally, at the tine Ffcilby was in the Waited States, abs 
bad bngnn bar nag arise serial lxatiou entitled Tb Life As A 
Spy" and preparations had heen aside far pdlicatiM cf bilW 
subversive experiences in boob fern. 






ELIZABETH TERRILL BENTLEY 


C* Effect on FBI of Fhllby's Knowledge of This Info mat Ion ^ 
Poring " T WIT and 19S1 ^ (# 

Inasmuch as the initial Bentley disclosures were made 
avail able 1945, It would appear that By Into 

1949 this information would not have had too great a 

4a Mi4lhw arl tr In vlnv of Bfintlev ’ I 

f JL^U4^*VdUVO ew S V/ 0 yi** - — — ' JL 

testimony, appearance as a witness on numerous occasions, and 
publicity afforded to her. It would have been interesting but 
would appear to have been of limited operational elgolflcancej 

p. present Effect on FBI of Phllby t s Knowledge 

The fact that Fhllby became aware of some of 
Bentley's information could be embarrassing but of 


operational aigul* leasee 


v* 


IWU* • 
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[BfHtlpU 

tUtta 

Qvnto-bon naturalised British subject vbo «if in itoall 
scientist. Be bad been in tbe Baited States fro* IMS te 
1946 working with a British scientific teas assigned to 
Manhattan Project. Pucks was arrested by tbs British la 
England la February, 1950, and be admitted furnishing steals 
Information to tbe Soviets. Be was eoavicted of violation 
of the Official Secrets Act sod soateacod to feurtoes poors. 


Kim 


Wh lifer. 

w w 


of 


of this entire 

Investigation and since Fuchs was success fully ooovicted, At 
la not fait that Phllby'a knowledge of this laveetlgatiou 
bad any adverse effect eo Bureau operations at say tins 
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Memorandum W. A. Branigan to I, C. Sullivan 
BE;- ..BOOK REVIEW; "THE THIRD MAN" 



conclusions such &s ills on pi^6 136 the 

Intelligence Agency (CIA) investigation shoved Donald Maclean was 
handled by Arthur Adams during part of his stay in the U.S* In 

( order to make this sound reasonable, the author refers to Adams as 
a KGB (Committee of State Security) agent when in truth Adams was a 
JGBU (Soviet Military Intelligence) agent. Again on page 162 he 

I states during the investigation of Colonel Rudolph Abel by the FBI, 
two witnesses identified a photograph of Philby as a person they had 
seen at Abel's studio in 1951. This, of course, is pure fiction.^ 

The^e are several other Instances in the book where t&e 
author exercises his imagination in order to make all the pieces of 
this case fit into his own preconceived notion of exactly how this 
case developed*. The balance of the book tells the story of the 
flight of all three of these individuals behind the Iron Curtain,, 
the death of Burgess, and marriage of Philby to Mrs. Maclean* 
adds nothing new to the case. 
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B ureau files show that E. rfT^Cookridge , whose true 
►, has written several books on espionage. 


name 


have previously told us that he prepares his books from 

1 oV&Vt sources such as newspaper articles and other publications. 

His most recent book was entitled "Shadow of a Spy" which purported 
to tell the story of George Blake, British intelligence office; 


who was a Soviet agent, 
THE PUBLISHER; 


r< 


The publisher of this book is ArthuTilarker, Limited, 
of London, England. Bureau files contain no Identifiable 
information relating to this company. \^" 


MENTION OF THE FBI; 


/Vm -*A i 

vu j/cagt 
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fwA m 4*Hr* *1TOT 


fl+AY-w** thm 

the atomic 


order attributed to the Director after the secrets of 
bomb had been stolen "to find the thieves." He says this order put 
every FBI Agent on alert and over 60 Agents were kept busy for mont, 
on . . the rather paltry case against Judith Coplon — a case 
which was finally thrown out by the U.S. Supreme Court." In furth< 
ance of the Director's order he states that ". . . forgotten suspe< 
were run lb and put through third degree interrogations." In this 
paragraph the author is running down the importance of the Coplon 

] a_ . XI- ^ r* ^ i _ m J 1 1 H.U « Ua MANAMA 

hu u snuws tne jdutcmu ~ — 

degree interrogations. 
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ACTION: For information. It 

placed in the Bureau Library. 
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at this book b^j 
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{ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


The Director 


UATL: 
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FROM 


N. P* Callahan 


SUBJECT; The Congressional Record 

'O Pages H1265-H1273. Congressman Ashbrook, (R) Ohio, spoke 
concerning the Otepka case. He stated "His case gives a penetrating insight 
into c ues'-ionable State Department policies which have found lax security, 
favoritism, subversion, immorality, and dishonesty tolerated if not fostered, 
while at the same time honest public servants are given the kangaroo court or 

official cold-shoulder treatment. The vital need for unbreachable 

security procedures has been pointed up during the past two decades by many 
caoei. of defections, disappearances, suicides, arrests, scandals, and the like 
bu: nowhere, not even in the phenomentffRichard Sorge case, have there been 
oiouaoions to rival those of Harold ’Kim 1 Philby, Guy Burgess, and Don Maclea: 
i._r. -ashbrook set forth inf Ormatioft"c'ohcerhihg activities of Philby, Burgess 
and l.laclaan. He pointed out that "With recent disclosures in the British pres 
\ there can remain little doubt as to who was responsible for the intelligence 
ileal: in Washington which so benefited the Chinese Reds. Philby arrived in 
! Washington as British liaison to the FBI and CIA and in November 1950, Macl 
•came to Washington as head of the Foreign Office's American department, 
him Washington Post of October 16, 1S67, excerpted material from the 
Imdon Sunday Times relating to Maclean’s role in the Korean affair. " 
in. Ashbrook al*so comments on other cases of lax security by the State 
department and the treatment accorded certain personnel by the State 

' - . - - . _J j. -T j-T —a « £ J- u...: /v W- rt ^ pfwi r* 4- m 

iur UittXi - C11U1 L& J.11 LJ.\yAU^ LU CUiUi OU iUL igguittWiWiw, 

l.ir. Ashbrook concluded "Otto Otepka illustrates the torturous ordeal that 
goon government employees must go through when they challenge the 
officialdom in Washington, particularly in the State Department. His 
case stands as an indictment of the State Department and its policies. ” 

Adjournment: Until Thursday, February 22, 1968, at 12 noon. 
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JOT RECORDED 
J41 WAR 18 1968 


In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressiona 

Record for 7 /• f // ^ was reviewed and pertinent items were 

t . <• ^ /. tu;. krtc koon i^rcknnrprf in nrrier that 

marKea iqi me uirecioiti uLveuuou, j mo ivm* ****** ~ i --- 

portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
^ appropriate or subject matter files. 
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March IS, 1»W 


t' 


Airtel 


To: 


EX-U4 

^gat, Paris (i 


Fros^O 


Director, FBI 

O - 

HAROLD ADRIAX RUSSXLL PH1LBT 
SSP - B 


1 -i 



Beurlet 2/3/68* 

There is attached one copy of a blind seaorsndna 
which answers certain questions concerning the above 
captioned ft«a* . This senior andus should be delivered to 


hepose^certainqueotions concerning Phiiby whloh along wl 
the answers thereto are set out in the attached nenorandus. 



therein Is classified. 
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&» Did lurgftf Mgtmr kii Mm Null to England? 


... ALi ^ . 

P* %U«* 


ibi vnlj pinivni wuO vwrui4 Swi 

Burges* or Kim Philby. If Philby did use Burgess u s oourier, 
It vats tbs sost unprofessional ca y to alert Maclean that be was 
under investigation. In a normal Soviet espionage operation, 
Soviet agents have both naans of regular access to tbelr Soviet 
handlers as veil as emergency Methods of eontsct. In aoraal 
operations, it vould have been sufficient for Philby to alert 
his Soviet headier who could have taken over end relayed the 
information to appropriate officials. By using Burgess, Philby 

^ V . a! 1 — AS sfelitaklM MoMnfn . 

■uuvvesssruj vva^ivsiswu »ss eiuwe v* rneev w a*uer*v ujwm •* e 

In addition, he knew that Burgess vas a drunkard and a 
and could not he considered a Tellable oourier since be could 
cell have revealed hlc operation chile In a drunken stupor on 
hie cay back to So gland. Such a procedure leads to the 
question, "Was Philby actually in contact vlth the Soviets 
during this period?** 


S. Did 


purposely 

a. a ^ 




hie of f eases— drunkenness # 

mC 


It could not bo out ef eharacter for Burgees, a known 
homosexual and nlooholie, to do oxaetly chat he did in the 
Pblted Staton. 

S. Was there anything en him politically— any eonnootlon cith / 
the Soviets, et cetera? V 


SB 




i4 4a4 


BCmCi 


as accredited British diplomats and enjoyed all the privileges 
and Immunity granted to rep re meat at Ives of foreign govemnente 
In the Waited States. Shy doubts Of their Soviet connections 
, cere dispelled by later Investigations conducted In England . 
as cell as the Petrov revelations made in 1SS5. Jp 

d. tan c* tell anything about S sc l sa n *a ec4pi4Ito~niwj5#$£{} 

S information chile he can hose? rfyv 


rng 



t\ } 

Cn 


I if, Yr 


Am head ef Urn Chancery of the British Embassy, Haclean j 
could have had access tojAneemlj»s-,nad outgoing oommun lent ions 
regarding political natters. 1 Al*o,bih*L&ra* the representative P 
•S the Salted Kingdom on a Joint American , United Kingdom, and 
Canadian committee concerning atonic energy Matters. As noted ^ 
in the hook, "The Third Man," by S. I. Cookrldgs, /Erne lean ^ s. 

regularly visited atonic energy installations and Jens one of V A 
tbs fee high-ranking officials cleared by Sn^e^jjtates security 

= l TK 5 w. Off 
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* \*0 


to addition, on pagan U1-1S3 of this imw book, 
fbifi is Hfiftnct io infvlwtiCn wioh SUcidiu iuu Su^SSi 
might Kjlt* had acoees to* Also, tbs September SO, 1955, laaua 
of "O.B. Sava and World Report** contains an article on how 
Information from Burgess and Maclean eould have influenced 
the Chinese entrance into the Korean conflict. The article is 
entitled "Hoi Two Spies Lost the D,l. a War." 

5. Can ve tell anything about the damages done by Burgees and 
Maclean, that is, the damage assessment? y 

Inasmuch as these individuals had no contact with our 
organisation, the eatent of any such damages eould have to come 
from those agencies with whom they did maintain oontact. 


I* What grounds were there for believing that Philby was 
"the third man** in 1951? 


The main ground was the fact that Burgess, who lived 


ni .4 1 4 

WAtU rUiAV/i 


u wa tu sumvj aw ease 


WAtD MOM WMM VQ 1DUMVW %VA1 

to the Soviet Union. Philby, as the British intelligence 
representative in Washington, D. C., would have been eapeeted 
to be aware of the investigation leading to the identification 
of Maclean as a Soviet agent. In the light of the Volkov ease 
and the Albanian fiasco, Philby became a strong candidate for 
"the third man." 


V* Any as sea 

. m j ai .t 

n ilUORl Tit 

fe? 


rat concerning Philby *s life in Washington— ‘hie 

— ^ w a Wk.. , .. j — w 

I rWAitAUMmp WA in OUA^VMf WVAMA MOU |> 


Philby enjoyed the normal social life of any British 
diplomat in Washington and no secret wae made of the fact that 
Burgees lived In his home. 

I. Can m furnish a damage assessment on Philby— how much did 
he really hurt no? 

Mo such ass •■sms at ean be made. It is eat ta m ely 
interesting to note, however, that Philby as the MX-S repre- 
sentative am the ecene in Washington was aware of the results 
of the Anglo-United states investigation leading to the identi- 
fication of Klaus Fuchs. Me also knew of the interrogation of 
Fuchs ee well ae the full cooperation elves by him. Vet, no 
action wae taken by the Soviets to save any American mamba rs 
of the espionage ring which ultimately wae uncovered ee a result 
w£ %hm Fwbi'i ftfflitiOBi. Tuii te adi woi ifiivitibl/ 4© 
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the eoneluslon that t he Soviet* are interested is nvlai Ml| 

Buss lens. For exasp le f they traded valuable prisoner* to 
effect the release of Colonel Abel and Gordon Lonsdale, both 
Soviet nationals, but Hade no effort to trade anyone for 
PUchs, the Cohens, or the Bosenbergs, Been allovlns for the 
fact that the 8ovlets rescued Burgess and Maclean, they still 
left Phllby "holding the bag" and left bin to fight the battle 
by himself. 

S. Was Phllby under suspicion until be fled or ees be considered 
Innocent vben the British cleared bln is 105AT 

Bo comment. 

10, With regard to Phllby'# assignment in Lebanon, there ere 
two theories! (a) that the British did olsar and trust bin from 
1056 on, and (b) that he vas sot trusted and the British sent 
bis to Lebanon In an tsslgnsent In order to deceive end mislead 
the Busslans, Which theory is correct? 

The answer to this lies with British intelligence. 

11, Old Anatoliy Dolnitsya uncover Phllby finally? Bid 
Dolnltsyn furnish hie sane and details about bin? Bos did 
the final uncovering ocour? 

Bo dauneat. 

13, Do ve have any Information about the Soviet apparatus 
vlth which Phllby was isvolved? 

Bo a owns at . 

IS. Any errors in Phllby 'e book? 

Inasmuch as this book has not been published pet. At 
is ispoesibls to determine if there are say snore is it. 


POTI t See memorandum W. C. 
dated March 8, 1968, captionec 



Sullivan to C. D. DeLoach, 




UNITED STATES G ERNMENT 

Memorandum 



SUBJECTS 


HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY, aka 
ESP - R ■ 


date: 


£ / 

3/19/68 




/ 





Remylet to Bureau 2/2/68. 

Enclosed is the first of a series of extractions ^ 
from PHILBY * s memoirs which appeared in "Le Figaro,’] a Paris 
morning daily newspaper on 3/16/68. Subsequent articles 
are not appearing daily and not at fixed intervals. The 
article indicates that the next article will be "PHILBY 
Explains the Volkov Affair." 

We will remain alert for subsequent articles and 
they will be furnished to the Bureau for translation. 

A forward to the enclosed article on the 

page indicates that the book entitl^yrla Guerre Invisible" l” 1 Vjrtrty 

will appear in Paris soon In French. ' ”Le Figaro" has _ u 

exclusive rights for the publication in French. We will be 

alert for the appearance of the book and this will be 

immediately reviewed when it is available for information of 

interest to the Bureau. 

<. 
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J,\f PHlLBY t clt oyon brifunruga# mt n*em- 
iiLi ini/wjrm r n< rJ«idJi>*nc« Sardco* 



m dim ^nd'vnl pr^i tronim tni !**»• 

^«4 p/ui officer** agent* dm* *mrvic*i d'mtpiom I* 

Ml# eovtitique*. 

pereonnage dtrongement d Wi 

double* dont U* roman* d'otpinnnogm 

raranffnt le* Wflt* If 

Id 4* fiction* Kim Phllbe, rngimnt pour Im 
fom pie dm* service* eovirtigue* m $rfn mfm* 

4m* service* dm rensel garment* britannique*. 
pat un hrtmNif, rn chair mt on ##* gul m Hd 
ptftd d dm nombrmuM** affaire* iVipiontiftp# 
mt not am meat mux uctlvUe* mt d fa fuitm »r- 
senna an 19S2 dm den* dm me* mom pot riot o* f 

mt McLean, tommi Imi agent* 4m ' 
Moseem* ^ 

0* prut mm demmnder comment Kim Philby* 

4ont («< sympathies communi*te* dtaient bien 
ronnu**> jardn* d s'introduirm wu**l aifdmenl ^ 
4 an* U* icrficfi mmc ret* fcri/onniflBeit tSexpib 
Patton doit dtrm (route# $aa* doutm dm n* tm 
rutndrabWtd dm cm* service* art moment ok 
Pf.ttky *• Wn^lrn. dm tmor m**de d~ ter rote- 
4m n* in jrJ#M»ltl/»a got uppnntion* oniim 
mVm* fn dit't't*** ametiun* du Sd*S. (WmI 
tnlettlgrncm Service/, 

On pmmt M 4*m«#nf*r a*#of comment Phltby 
paw in t d fouer impunement pendant Innl 
4?mnnm U rot* difficile mt d<i*u trreux gu'tt 
«v«{( mttumd* Cm n*rst gn*en 1W, on effet, 
gp’U tomprit, mpres phisleur* mtertes* gum la 
moment itnit menu pour lot dm t'eeUpsrr mt dm 
O* rd/mpier mn VMJ8*Su on it sit mujtmtd f hui. 

C'rx mil ration r/iM# Potto foU dmn* l** empntb 
S*or* mdrie dm Cm anaifrm dm tr*pl**nnnge* 
4mn* Mm intetHpOnem ornrtem, mate numd 4m n* 
..itiuif* Mirrmoiioonmtlm 


Mil BV 

■ ■ ■ Km W 0 / M J 

V..' 1 t ‘ v .- t .i ki K.* 1 


•r 17 ./* 

‘ . ' i jv ,, V ! \ : k 

• ;• Ai\ ij ij vl 


k di*si muter * i tHcW lok/m | 4mm mm 
mung-fneid ami. 

t# SvxkUt Timm 4m Immdrmm M<t ptoMtf 

Von*** demlkrm uu rMi dm cette mrent mmmm 
emrritrm rrcomtitmdm mpri* mm onpuMe mrm+rn 
par guetqme* foummll* tern mppurionmmi m 9m 
redaction do motrm confrere t«i lMttW 

fe* rerrlotion* gum FKilbr uruit fmitmO 4 mm 
fih ior»q m« e# domtmr demit mi U W ro+dro 
mfiltm d Mo*com» 

Crtii foi*. t*e*t Kim Witty hif-mWa# fal 
^oWe ei Le Figaro ***** mmmrd r*xrim*irit* pomr 
to franre run# i#ni •“•rnn'rt rmiU ■* 

« 9te motrm* » t (hI MTi ftroal prmekaine* 

•n tibrairio eh *m RoWrt Lmffmmi mm So 
« 4/a fMffr# IrtrJoibf* ». 

C# joVrf am# **** wom 

^obiter to* taxteos Phi/by* !•*** •* 
/nof/A* earnma II la wl, ot tf m ■**»*»* 

4a la fnire* met urn trottro 4 atm <M 

fit, mn metimn nefmet* **• pm did wfutoa 
mala Won OYtdmmtffue^ pendant pirn* 
do irent* am* do*, to fait gm'U m*mk pm mpi, 
oemblo-t-ih pur tnUrd* poronpnot nmi* om 
function d'mn idM no oh on go firm d 

41 nt* % gneit* gn # Suit U rd ******** go* |Sm 
pul »** mroir pour r# genrm dm jKr**mn«t#s la 
eMitd dm man met tom demeuro* Demon* I do m e 
mitd dr * rdmltmu mbtemm* par tMby nmm 
■M e*tion stent immddlmlemont 4 fomprit* Come ’ 
Mirn> ln» (W« <MiJ 1*1 ^WW*f fMIkr r 
r^|K>nif, pnfW*/m™». #1 »"••• tf >*«•»*»• 

l« »#«f I <• M*** '** » •■* 

|l MW /M #*in« M*W 

pOfMlfMOt 

ma M Ufa 

l le l ti tilawL. 

. «. M» 


PIm fttMuim 
soepemmbititd do 




- /■/. n t tfi H ii# il H l" ^ ^ 
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v;V- V V • ;••-•■ ' -r ■ • ' ft ?■ ^2 
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*», »*r«U tW *^* m f* K 

mlM « CIUH «* *“t4, 4 *• |0, J 

jure ftfc >*rU*. Irop loUrHil 4 
Comm* !♦ 

•*. % c«* article* oftl total*- 

J Bkodini U aitu»U*fc La* 
eo^lquftttcftt #tttr*in^et P** ■ 
B U« M Jour d* I* *4rit4* »ou« 
loareap* * rw*™« w T. TOfU ttulsUnant **• fcMumw 

pubUer et tMMtwi Irrdvoeableinent pour I* melltour 

k C*K 4 {ir<t D* 1 * vl * itoWtt, Mr u p \^ % J, p*tt* do*e 

* **« — ,. . v*«>ou fc to « £Xf*vsr® w .» p»b«- 

Ltui ft*wo%»rtr |Ve«»M®» d* 
TauVotr t#mu.r te bou. Mon but 
•ftt tlmplenj«>t d* «> JTi * er **T 
t,lne* »ntr^T6rlt4i t% ^terpr 

Utioaf fiutlmfc •! d* pr l te “ 3 ^ 
wft ?mlon Plu» ftxactft it Pw* 
*uth*oUqa* d#t frit*. 


— X *nre u*rt dMirt «dt* 1 ^ 
V** Mcarou. U 7 » ***» *• 


sw? Tires m.;> 


quri je me wuuu k r*po<)u«, u 
yubUeetJon d»v*K £ 

t*lm prt»dpeto do ««• "5 
Mill fc ee que eette ?»““• 
L^ o r«»bU!t devoir t.uwtrun. 

5f£e£U ^‘^A^Sta. 

TL complication* Internationale* 
STnlTiUlt dUIicil. do prkvoir 
i *otwm Je dtefctoto done do 

‘ *«£?^e e*t< provtoolrement 

•S£*5& • 

— *«# tnaifogp^ P*r lei • rUe J* 
JTwii dMii 1* Swnd 5L?^ 

^ «t rOb**rr*r # »a *noU d 
v _. r*g irtieleii ttt ddplt crui* 

-St ^rr^ssrK 

• S "*“^5 

'"nKuvu’ps; 

-' U*4U. P« d«* JOUTD»U* 

fi«i»d<jy Timet et rObaer- 

‘ *^r »roient *t* vlctime* d^m **’ 
t Htu prUe de politico l 

• p«t. J*X“*oSSot 

’ ment ojoutor * uVnt 

i>i oUerto d* w<d* to w 
•i Sertf d« *rtlct« d« Svvdct 

in(tt u rmblicttlod* *U 
. Ttmrt av*m *• i 

tel Drtt* k wutrfllT to polo* d. 


u prM«Ur« ort** »*ri*vto 

4, m. errtor* rtto <*•<** 
»ur «M lonpuo pModo •>••!*», 


^ n«v 

4 * 1 »» # » T,n "* VV 
iv !«/>» d* p4rW*. 1*< 

4ti «*ut«nu p»f ^ ft*u**d ^r tf * 

p«r»orm* iw ” •fJJJJ' 

Jft„ n .r d-.vftlr f 
ivtc dftt 

ulrtftt ^H/r I* MmpU r*UMi 

ftut t« »'*»•'• w * r ' 

tftnu 4 ftucun*, tft* tr*«lft prr 
m ^r*t d* m**» fr ? v ?* 1 

.u -rvlc. do to 
,u«U« l* «roy»H *» P*** 
a t , d*pvl» *• d4birf d*nt *■ 
Co«. tojjto. 
Phift • common** on ■•Jg?, 
control* *o moU do W<« ,WJ ' 

oil* roit o«h***o *0 »-lbon •» 

' Jonvlor «**• Alo^ i^tomon* 
ful l* on moioro d'oPP*™^* 
•«•• mo* vr.l*. ‘•‘'tovrt, «W 
|m d'un offlrlor dot tonttoo* 


De Ribbentrop au general Franco 

.. ..,,.1 do tHeiw. *•!« t»»dto 


April onrlron an on d *°} lvlt d 
elindaitio* ob Kuropo C * D ^* 1 *’ 

U rotoumili on Aneleterro- -» *«» 
loo plut pronde* difficult** k 
louver V ®oy.n do 

c*e«t *2on *• 

Drodutslt. En rd*P*«* <*® quelque* 
J'tboBfJfnmlt teu. m*. 

imii poUtiqu®** « commtwb k 

frfquenlor Jet rfcepUoni k I Am- 

bitfido d'AMemieno. Jo «* P* “* 
du comlt* d'AUlonco France-Allfr 
wkftaae *t •ntreprli oM ®* 

“i* ‘ho, .'inicrlvont din» uno 
tonUUvl d^tleuf* ovorUo. pour 
i _ rtf itm dti londt o* 1 ^ 
Journal d*»t!n* * tavorlwr 1 * « 
Cm lotion, ontr. U Grande- 

5 ru sras^ 

a trance atenturo »o aolda par un 
££! *£ *» outro iroupo nou. 



aralt Pri* do oHecto. *•!» t*»dto 
quo to* nfeoelaUont *tafent •» 
court, Jo fit plusieur* W««‘ 
Berlin, pour prendro contact *t« 

1, mlnlttre do to propaganda ot 
le DiensUtelle Ribbentrop. P*A 
. tonne jusqu'icl n'a <t “* 

I’itaij pats* du eommunismo au 
ntjlime. L’expUcaUon 
pie, «t d’allleurt odrldiquo. o« 
quo lei lien* caches eu bob •* 1 * 

tint entr. la Granda-Sretagna ot 
PAUemagne k I'dpoqu. eaut.tont 
dft l^rlcu* MOUdi »u gouv«n»®* 
mtnt #ovi4UQU0. 

U gufirr* dXipun* *cUU ^ 
dint Tun* de roei 4 

lia, Le* N»il« pouwaient d<* ««* 

4. trlomphe. ot «o oo W 
f 0 i, rftutr* en AogWerrft que 
Vipprii que J« f^n^ral Priaco 
a'avelt p« envahl tout te ?*?*> 
Si.il dU’U filial! I'aUcndre i una 
longue guerre civile. Je * Iort 
envoy* •« tcrrltolro ..pignol 
cup* par lea faaeiitea en *u» do 
m ', tattalter ot. k long *«nne. do 
S'Lurer une po.ltlon .u.>l ^ 
ehe QU# possible de* «ph*re* 
Action ofUciellea. Cette minion 
fut jnen*e k blen pulaquo dan* 
fe.pace do quolquet •*®**°«*> ^ 
devlna to eorretpondant occrddlt* 
du . Time* * auprki dal foreoi 
tranqulite*. ot lea aulvla eommo 
U1 ^ndant tout la tompi d u * du- 
ra eetto guerre dtmtreuio. E 
core une full, peraonno *>'* *u‘- 
(Or* quo e* travail fit do mo Iw 

nhiltncisle La tn^rne 
banalef rctio ratable : Jo ®j liw 
oala Ik «n aervleo command* par 
* u couvevnement aovi*tlQua. 

Au mol. d-.odt 1930. comm. 
Im men jcea do fuerro Mini* 
aalent rapldement a u -de**u* do 
Dantdc le • Timet • mo demon- 
l,l«er tomber lT.pagno, 


of do mo tonlr prtt k > *) ula f * . 
„0» potto auprio d. toui eorpl 
•xpfdltlonnatro 

pourralt *U. onvoy* our to lrbn« 
da 1'Oucit. Jo bo pouvato gvtro 
eapfrer mtoua dana •** 

Unco*. Tout eorre.pond*"' ** 
(uerre dou* d'un Otprlt 
pouvalt 7 omaaaor un* qutnUi* 
tontidfrablo do ronaei«b»»coto 
quo to couture no hil P* rro, ' lr *^ 
L 4ft diru \ZU*T t *t *'^7* 

STnncft tn K*W** »/•*»>' ftt^H 1 ® 

l u K r, SOT eft* ftOtrefaiUft, Jft 
QuirVler gtnfral briu B m=!U« t^ 
tnatall* k Area* J * p ‘ 
plupart do me* Cana 

Vanouyma agitation do to capltoto 

francatoo ot non dan* to o*® 1 tort 
do retrouver en gatontacom- 
pagnie. Mali «1 InUreaaat »Wb 
mon potto k Arrat n’ttalt psa en- 
core MlUfaiiaot. Me* » B V* '! 

- liquet m-avalcnt dlt et *® 

termet pretitnU quo Jo derato 
.reorder to prioril* abtolu* * 
pfnitraUon dant Vef oorrlc** ao- 
crcta britannlque*. M 

C’tta'.t a lore to pdriodo rt to* 
aervleei oecreU ea uucruon^-^ 
talent encore d'uno trt* bsrxo 
r^puUtJoa. A**nt l* 
correapondanta do guerre ^ 
L Franc, au dfbut > 

ttoaali ek et U qutlquea J<»" 
Pula U no mo reiu plua quk 
•ttendre. Co Ujt* relate d« i f»t®» 
Incomplite blen *ue dttou.lte 
comment eetto 

i* fut eouronoi# d* fuccft*. 


Au eat ek Id douto tubtUfo- ' 
roll encore dam eorttint oo- ■ 
■rft* *ftwpi®nn*vm* 4ft c*rt*in ^ 

!Ut.* *«•« “itt a'hnpot* . 

acut-itro. Pit lo torfir do own 
•dototconco, to toll doeonu _o» 
•nombro k port ontloro dot toe- 

Je quitte Car 
tin diptome ct 

srz".,- m. «. *» 

centre to rticOon no fut pot to 
r*tttltot d'uoe coneenion tubltc- 
nV. qu. Je mlntorettM tu* pto- 
btomet poUUquet. Je »• •*“*** 
•utiltdt »»r» '• mouvtmtnt If*- 

;^m .» oniv.nt * cmjWto. 
*n 1M9 fat de ow jolnte* • t 
.. ■ocliUetft d# JUnlver*! 

ST Ctmbrldee- Du ?“‘ 

premifre* o»n*eA J * ‘ 

rdeuUrlt* k toutot t** r*untoo 

mL. j. no prtt JamtU gram 
part k tea octlvUft- An fur et 
meturo de me. toctuw. )a P" 
peu k P«u eonacleneo du fa » 9 
u Labour Party, en Grand^B 

L*«. aval* uni polity® 



9^. 9 
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^ 44 ' 
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ti n #*• •» WVli- 

;* **v* d*n« pr4ton* 

; dr# f'.'t |# >uii mt4 un offl- 

f tr«t d# r»n*f Jynemento »vl^ 

J ttau«« prnJmf tnvlfoit 
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HAROLD KIM PH 1 18 Y 
ESPIONAGE - RUSSIA 



Reference is made to the enclosed article, which 
appeared in "The Washington Post'* on 3/15/68, wherein It Is 
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War” were being released on 3/15/68 by Grove Press in 
New York City. We previously obtained a transcript of these 
memoirs which were reviewed with appropriate comments and 
observations (memorandum Branigan to Sullivan, "Harold Kim 
Philby," 2/19/68). With regard to the release of the memoirs, 
"The Washington Post" was referring to the first part of 
Philby *s memoirs which appeared in the April, 1968, issue of 
the magazine "Evergreen"; this hit the newsstands on 3/15/68.^ 
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While serving as a Soviet 
spy, Harold (Kim) Phiiby sa^ 
on a Special Policy Committee! 
in Washington which planned 1 
and executed joint British' ] 
American clandestine in tell- , 
gence missions in Albania and 
the Ukraine. 

Phiiby represented British 
Intelligence on the Commit- 
tee* Tnk other members he 
identifies as Robert Joyce* 
representing the State Depart- 
ment; Frank Lindsay of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
and Earl Jellicoe, from the 
British Embassy. Joyce is now 
retired and lives in Greece, 1 
Phiiby reveals this in his 
memoirs “My Silent War/' re- 
leased today by Grove Press 
in New York* 

The clandestine operation in 

ATk*r\Jo Ka S*S%ntPnrik tA<W 
x-iilscili***, »*v w***’»**«*'i — v -- 

place in 1949, and involved the 
landing "of a small party” 'in 
Albania "to detach it . ; . from 
the socialist bloc." He de- 
scribes the operation as “futile 

ixi/iu uie yc^iiii4j,iife- V 

CIA Is Silent 

The operations in the 
Ukraine took place from 1649 
to 1651* Phiiby writes, and tn- 

..*1 j »l_ O „**.’*■*, + a 

VU1VCU 01AU3U 

drops and "some” CIA cour- 
iers. 

“I do not know what hap- 
pened to the parties con- 
cerned” Phiiby writes, "but I 

! l can make an informed guess. 

The CIA yesterday had no 
comment. 

1 “My Silent War*' will be 
{“must” reading In both the 
JCIA and the Federal Bureau 
jof Investigation, not only 
its description of clandestine 
operations but also for its inti- 
mate personal descriptions of 
the men he ’dealt with in both 
agencies. During hU two years 


in Washington he served as 
British Intelligence liaison of- 
ficer with both t}ie CIA ^nd 
the FBI. 

He identifies his chief con- 
tacts in the OtA as James An- 
gleton and WiUiam J. Howard. 
Of Angleton, he says, “We 
formed the habit of lunching 
once a week at Harvey's . . , 
He was one of the thinnest 
men I have ever met, and one 
of the biggest eaters. Lucky 
Jim!” 

A Gentle Snore 

u _ j ~ _ : v ~ 

*Lc oescrioes 

ton “for a pleasan-t hour in a 
bar, 1 ’ just after he had been 
ordered home to London as a 
suspected spy. The CIA offi-| 
dal “did not seem to &ppreri*i 
ate the gravity of my personal 
position,” Phiiby says. 

Phiiby describes Howard as 
falling asleep at dinner at his 
house one night and “snoring 
gently until midnight when 
his wife took him away.” He 
adds that Howard “cooperated 
well ... in the construction of 
the famous Berlin tunnel.” 
Phiiby says he once asked 
FBI director J- Edgar Hoover 
what he “really thought” of 
Senate Joseph R. McCarthy. 
He quotes Hoover as replying: 
“Well, I ofteh meet Joe at the 
race track, but he has never 

rti uan mo * n/lnnpt vot M 
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Phiiby says that the expul-^ 
slon of British diplomat-spy 
Guy Burgess from Washington 
in 1651— ostensibly for abus- 
ing his diplomatic status — was 

nil wawt aI ft r.rtmmiirtiitt rnn 
■hi v va 

spiracy. ; 

The Communists needed 
Burgess ' back In London 
quickly to warn fellow diplo- 
mat-spy Donald, Maclean of 


his imminent arrest and to 
take charge of Miclean'l “res- 
cue,” Phiiby writes, / 

Ingenious and Simple / 

The scheme was ingenious 
and simple, although it re- 
quired the unwitting coopera- 
tion of Virginia Gov. John S, 
Battle, British Ambassador Sir 
Oliver Franks and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. Bur- 
gess was simply tolu to go out 
and get arrested three times 
jn one day for drunk and reck-< 
less driving in Virginia, Phiiby 
says. 

Burgess did. Battle obliged 
by protesting vehemently to 
the State Department They 
State Department obliged by 
protesting to the British Em- 
bassy, and Ambassador Franks 
obliged by sending Burgess 
back to London pronto, Phiiby 
says. 

Once in London, Burgess 
tipped off Maclean that 
British intelligence was 
aware of his spying for the 
Soviets, and both shortly Hew 
the coop to Moscow, Phiiby 
writes* 
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TO 


UNITED STATES GO\ ^RNMENT 

Memorandum 

<db 


Mr* W» C* Sullivan 




date; March 21 1 1968 


FROM 


• w. A. Brpbiskn 


SUBJECT. VbOOK REVIEW 

Xkim philby 

TOE SPY I LOVED” 
bv Eleanor Philbv 
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book. 


This memorandum is a review of the above-captioned 


ijhi. 


BACKGROUND: 


This book t>y Eleanor Philby tells the story of her 
married life with Philby from January, 1959, until May, 1965. 
Philby is the former MI-6 (British Intelligence Service) agent 
who was also operating as a Soviet agent. He defected in 
January, 1963, to Russia where he currently resides, .s*) 


THE BOOK; 


k 


In this book, the third Mrs. Philby tells the story 
of her courtship and marriage to Philby and claims that she 
had no knowledge of his espionage activities on behalf of the 
Soviets until after he defected. She tells of their life in 
Moscow together between September, 1963, and June, 1964, at 
which time she left Philby temporarily to visit her daughter^ 
in the United States. She returned to Moscow in November, >1964, 
and remained there until May, 1965, when she left Philby apd 
Russia permanently. She relates the gradual estrangement which 
began to set in during her first stay in Moscow and tells how , 
on her return she discovered that Philby and Melinda Maclean, 
wife of Donald Maclean, another defector , wef© engaged' in a 
romantic attachment which caused the flt^l. ; J^ <ea K between the 
Philbys. It is interesting to note tha^ Mrs. Philby says that 
Philby was working on a book being prepared by Gordon Lonsdale, 
KGB (Committee of State Security) agent who was arrested in 
England and later returned to Russia in an exqMenge.^ 
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Memorandum W. A, Branigan to W. C. Sullivan 
RE: BOOK REVIEW 

U K1M PHILBY 
THE SPY I LOVED" 
by Eleanor pm 1 *-- 


THE PUBLISHER : % ' — 

The publisher is HamishjSHamilton of London, England. 
Bureau files contain references touhis firm -which appear to 
relate to legitimate book publishing activities. 


On page 122, Mrs. Philby tells of being interviewed 


by Bureau Agents following her arrival in the United States 
in 1964 and comments that she was struck by how decent they 
were. She describes the Agents as ". . . two young men in 
Brooks Brothers suits, very polite and discreet." There are 
no other references to the Bureau in the book. 


It is recommended that this book be placed in 
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the Bureau Library 
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UNITED STATES GC 'RNMENT 

Memorandum 


TO : DIRECTOR, FBI 


LEG AT, PARIS 



(P) 


0 


date: 3 / 22/68 


HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY,aka 
ESP - R 


Remylet to Bureau, 3/19/68. 

Enclosed is the third of a series of articles 
from PHILBY’s memoirs which appeared in the "Le Figaro," 
a Paris morning daily newspaper, on 3/22/68. 


In the enclosed article, PHILBY discusses his _ 
position as the MI 6 representative in Washington, D.C. , in 
liaison with the CIA^nd the FBI. He states that liaison 
with the FBI, if it was correctly handled, could be a full- 
time job. He points out that it was during the darkest 
days of the MCCARTHY era, and was during the time of the 
cases involving HISS, COPLON, FUCHS, GREENGLASS and the 
courageous ROSENBERGs, not to mention many others who 
remain anonymous. He states that the liaison with CIA 
covered a domain much more vast. He then states, "Where 
should one commence?". He states that since the end of 
his memoirs concerns mainly the FBI, he has decided to 
first treat his relations with CIA. He goes on to describe 
his dealings with CIA headquarters. 



Suggest the enclosed be translated by the Bureau 
and copies of translation be furnished to this office. 

We will continue to follow and advise. 



Ugit, hrii MBI I 


April 2 t 196* 





Director, FBI 


■A SOLD ADR X AX XUSSELL PHILBT, lb 

BSP - B 


Xeurlet 3/22/68 and Bulat 3/28/68 


The third of a series of articles froa PUilby'a 
•eaoirs la returned herewith untranslated. 

a 

English versions of these memoir* are appearing 
sad consequently it will not be necessary for you to furnish 
the Bureau with the stench. 


ADDENDUM FOR YELLOW: 

This matter coordinated with Supv. 
Domestic Intelligence Division* 


Baclosure 
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TO 


UNITED STATES GQ RNMENT 

/ Memorandum 

i 

: DIRECTOR, FBI 



date: 3/27/68 


LEG AT, PARIS (^Hf) (P) 

BJEcr?" HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSEL^TOILBY , aka 

/ ESP -* • . ■ 


Remylet to Bureau 3/22/68. 


Enclosed is the fourth of a series of articles 
from PHILBY' s memoirs which appeared on 3/26/68 in "Le 
Figaro," a Paris morning daily newspaper. 

The enclosed article covers the period of the 
disappearance of BURGESS and MacLEAN from Washington. It 
states that following this, GEOFFREY PATERSON, MI-5 represen- 
tative in Washington, received a long telegram from his 
headquarters, which PHILBY helped him to decipher. PHILBY 
states that he was in touch with his Soviet contacts in 
Washington and that they advised him that the disappearance 
of BURGESS and MacLEAN might mean trouble for PHILBY. He 
states that they agreed on an escape plan for him in the 
event of an extreme emergency. 
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PHILBY states that the disappearance of BURGESS 
and MacLEAN presented for him two immediate problems. One 
was disposing of certain equipment which he had hidden in 
his residence and the other was to sound out the FBI as to 
their reaction to the disappearance. The results of the 
latter could influence his own plans to escape. 

PHILBY considered the question of disposing of the 
material at his residence more urgent but decided to do that 
later. The telegram which PATERSON had received furnished a 
good excuse for him to sound out the FBI without delay. The 
telegram ended with instructions that Mr. LADD of the FBI 
be advised of its contents. PHILBY stated that PATERSON 
asked him if he wished to accompany PATERSON to contact LADD 
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PATERSON pointed out that LADD might be embarrassed and that 
it would be better to have two red faces than one, inferring 
that PHILBY would be embarrassed too. PHILBY stated that ^ 

LADD accepted the news with a remarkable calmness. He pointed 
' out that LADD had met BURGESS at his house and had later 
invited him to his own house. 

II 

PHILBY states that after contacting LADD, he and 
PATERSON returned to the embassy and that he excused himself 
by stating that he wished to return to his own residence for a 
drink. He then took a trowel from his garage and placed it 
in his briefcase and descended into his cellar. There he 
wrapped photographic equipment, tripod and accessories in 
waterproof sacks and put them with the trowel. He said he had 
often thought of such^an emergency and had previously formulated 
plans in his own mind'. During the course of frequent trips 
" in his car to Great Falls he had stopped for a half hour between 
contacts with the FBI and the CIA. He went to this same spot, 
where he parked his car on the edge of the road in a deserted 
area, with the Potom(ic on the left and the woods on the right, 
and went about 200 meters into the woods where he could not 
be observed. He then performed his work with the trowel and 
a few minutes later he returned to his car and went back to 
his residence, where he worked in the garden with the trowel 
before eating lunch. 

It is suggested that the Bureau may wish to translate 
the enclosed article in its entirety for record purposes. 





4/10/98 


Director, TO 




_A'll5! REC- 125 

HAROLD ADRUH RUSSELL PHILBT, oka 
Kla Phllby 
ESP - 1 



Reurlets S/27-28/68 forwarding lnatallaents 
four, fire and ala of Phllby *s aeaolrs which appeared la 
*%e Figaro," a Faria aornlng dally newspaper. These 
articles are returned herewith untranslated Inasauch as 
the sane articles are appearing In an English language 
version. * 


With regard to the eeeolrs which will be 
published in book fora In France, the Bureau does sot 
feel It Is necessary to obtain a copy of that book whoa 
It is published since an English language version Is 
scheduled to be published la the 9.8. in Hay, 1998. 
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1 - Foreign Liaison Unit (route thru for review) 
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ROTE ; Phllby Is the foraer IQ-6 agent who defected 
to suss i a and clalaed he operated as a 8oviet agent for 
30 years while working for the British. He has prepared 
his aeaolrs which will be published in book form _in_ France 


and 


the U.8, 


in 


serials running 

newspapers have not been translated since the saae serials 
have been running in English newspapers. 
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HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY, aka 
ESP - R 
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Remylet to Bureau 3/19/68. 


date: 3/22/68 


Enclosed for translation by the Bureau is the. 
second extraction from PHILBY’ s memoirs which appeared in 
"Le Figaro," a Paris morning daily newspaper, on 3/21/68. 
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date: 3 / 28/68 


susjEppf HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY, aka 
/ ESP - R 


Remylet to Bureau 3/27/68. 

Enclosed are installments five and six (this is 
the final installment) of the series of articles appearing 
in the newspaper "Le Figaro” 'from PHILBY 1 s memoirs. These 
articles appeared on 3/27/68 and 3/28/68. They are being 
submitted to the Bureau for translation. 

A review of these articles reveals nothing of 
particular interest to the Bureau. Article five relates his 
recall to England and his resignation from MI-6. Article 
six relates his eventual assignment to Beirut and finally 
his defection to Moscow. 
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- r advised on 3/27/68 that the proofs of 
PHILBY' s memoirs are in the hands of the Grove Press in the 
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already available to the Bureau. He states that he is fairly 
certain that they are already in the hands of the British 
intelligence^rfeecurity services. 


Efforts will be made to obtain and review the 
book as soon as it appears in French, unless the Bureau 
advises that it already has this material available. 


l*egat, Paris 


■arch SS, IMS 


Director, FBI 
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■ABOLD ADRIAN I0SSSLL PHILBY, aka 
BSP - t 


Renrlet 3/22/68, which enclosed second extraction of 
Fbllby’s aeaoirt in French. 

Article being returned untranslated as Identical 
articles being carried in English press. 


ADDENDUM POR YELLOW: % 

This matter coordinated with Supv. 
Domestic Intelligence Division. 
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In Reply, Pleate Refer to 
File No. 


U. iTED STATES DEPARTMENT O t JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 10535 

REGISTERED 



Date: 

April 3, 1968 


To: 

Di^ctor, FBI MNI 


From :/\/ 

1/L.egat, Ottawa fMflB 

■V (RUC) 

Sub j ectfc 

HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL 
ESP. - R 

PHILBY 


Remylet 2-21-68. • 

\V Enclosed^is one copy of excerpts from subject’s 
book, Silent _War," which appeared in the April, 1968, 
issue 6f\ , 'Maciean , s > ' magazine. 
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Maclean’s, Canada's national magazine 


KIM PHILBYS 
SILENT WAR 

WITH THE WEST 



can still see him, if you’re lucky, strolling with his fourth 
wife in Moscow’s Red Square: Kim Philby, the Cam- 
bridge-bred insider who, as an unpaid Russian spy, 
spent 1 1 years penetrating the heart of ihe British and 
U.S. intelligence establishments, and thus became one 
of history’s most outrageously successful spies. Since 
he fled to Moscow in 1963, Philby has been the subject 
of an avalanche of journalistic speculation. But this 
month, in a book called My Silent War, Philby reveals 
for the first time how' he became a Communist spy, 
how he rose to become head of the Soviet section of 
the British secret service and later its contact man with 
the FBI and CIA in Washington. Finally, in the extract 
that begins overleaf, he tells how— in one of the Cold 
War’s greatest espionage coups— he helped fellow spies 
Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean escape to Moscow. 


( 
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“The FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover didn't 
catch Maclean, Burgess, Fuchs, Lonsdale - 
or me. If ever there was a 
bubble reputation, it's Hoover’s” 


aiLtPM war ii a remarKarne pook jot at least inree 

reasons 

First , for who wrote it not what he says Perhaps well 
never know for sure, hut Harold A dr tan Phil by mar have 
been the Russian instrument which finally shattered the post- 
wq) honeymoon of togetherness between Britain and the V.S. 


\ J I A U„ r A Ir. 


could ever become o diplomat as highly placed as Donald 
Maclean , then head of the American section of the British 
Foreign Office ; that yet another diplomat-spy , Guy Burgess, 
was at the British Embassy in Washington — and that the 
escape of both Burgess and Maclean meant there had to be 
yet another Russian spy involved, and this time one in the 
upper echelons of the British secret service. About then , 
Britain ceased to be almost automatically privy to tnforma 
iion on the developments in US. weaponry, tactics , policies, 
thinking, and it can be argued that this alone helped reduce 
Britain to its current status as a second-class power 

Second, the book u remarkable for what can be read 


between the fines, not in them. *7 helped plan the landing oj 
Western-backed subversives in the Ukraine,” says Philhy. He 
doesn't say how , as a dedicated and resourceful Russian spy, 
he was involved in the subsequent disappearance or death of 
these men. He says he had access to d list of British agents in 
Russia. He doesn't say w>hat their faie was once he'd passed 
on the names. There are many such OfriiSSiOriS, 

Third, My Silent WaT confirms and amplifies w hat had 
until now been known only in part or by guess — and then 
mostly through articles published last fall in Lord Thomson's 
London Sunday Times, whose reporters dug out the full extent 
of Philby’s involvement in the British secret service and the 
B urgess-M, adeem affair . 

But perhaps My Silent War will be read mostly by those 
to whom the enigma of Kim Philby's personality is the most 
fascinating of all the unanswered questions. By now, everyone 
knows he was a magnificent spy. What else is a man, who, 
while an enemy agent , urn chosen to help reorganize Britain's 
secret service* Bur how was he able to sustain his double 
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role for SO years? Was his pronounced slammer a resuh of 
the constant grinding , stomach-turning strain of those years ? 
What unsuspected fanaticism sustained his Communist fervor 
through the Stalin years of disillusionment? What inner 
strengths, or weaknesses, enabled Philhy to deceive friends 
and colleagues, and to live with himself as he set about 
destroying a society that had been kind to him as only the 
British Upper-Class Establishment can be kind to own 7 
' For those who seek answers to these questions, Philby's 
book offers scant material beyond the comment that ‘'as I look 
over Moscow from my study window / can see the solid foun- 
dations of the future I glimpsed at Cambridge." It was then, 
in the early 1930s, that he and many of his contemporaries 
espoused either socialism or Communism. 

Throughout , the book displays an astonishing dichotomy : 
on the one hand Philhy describes with pride his achievements 
for the British 5/5, while on the other he was a spy dedicated 
to betraying it. He sneers at the British Establishment on one 
page, and on the next identifies and categorizes his colleagues 
by the schools and universities they attended. 

But if Philbv reveals little of himself, he does dangle three 
fascinating threads for students of what has come io be known 
as the Third Man Affair, There is, of course, the repeated 
him that there is yet a fourth mart — and a fifth, and more 
He seems to believe that he successfully hoodwinked the 
SIS into regarding him as an innocent victim of circumstances 
in the Burgess-Maclean affair, and that for this reason the 
SIS continued to use hfm os a free-lance agent oiler he had 
been forced by the scandal to have the service. In fact, it 
seems likely the 5/5 by then knew he a Soviet spy . and 
used him as a pipeline to send false information to Moscow 
Then there's his revelation that he did not know Maclean 
personally , and that Burgess, the alcoholic homosexual , should 
not have skipped to Russia at the same time as Maclean — in- 
deed, in doing so he ma\ have queered Phil by" 5 chances Of 
ultimately pulling off the mosi stupendous espionage coup in 
history Since they didn't know one another, there war nothing 
io conned Philhy io Maclean's escape a jump ahead of his 
arrest in 1951. Nothing, that is. except Burgess , the friend 
they both had in common. If Burgess had nor disobeyed 
orders and gone with Maclean , it's likely no one would ever 
have suspected Philhy. And since Philhy k-oj a young man 
on the way up. Britain's secrei service might today have had 
a different chief Kim Philhy, Russian superspy 

As it is, Burgess is now dead; Philhy is living with Melinda 
MacleQn after enticing her away from her husband, and they 
have little or nothing to do with fellow Westerners in Moscow , 
other than the occasional dinner with another defector. Ap- 
parently, they don’f have much to do with the Russians either . 
In her book The Spy 1 Loved, Kim's third wife. Eleanor, tells 
of a dreary existence in a Moscow suburb in which Philhy 
often drinks himself insensible, and wallows in a " sea of sad- 
ness " She says, "In spite of his discipline, I sense in him a 
profound gloom." Perhaps il was better to be a fellow traveler 
than so arrive. 


first serious crisis of my career was long drawn 
* I *oui. lasting roughly from the middle of 195) to the 
I end of 3 955 Throughout it, I was sustained by the 
thought that nobody could pin on me any link with 
Communist organizations, for the simple reason that ] had 
never been a member of any. The first 30 years of my work 
for the cause in which I believed were, from the beginning, 
spent underground. This long phase started in Central 
Europe in June 1933; it ended in Lebanon in January 1963. 
Only then was I able to emerge in my true colors, the colors 
of a Soviet intelligence officer. 

In case doubt should still lurk in devious minds, a plain 
statement of the facts is perhaps called for In early manhood. 
I became an accredited member of the Soviet intelligence 
service. I can therefore claim to have been a Soviet intelli- 


gence officer for some 30-odd years, and will no doubt remain 
one until death or senile decay forces my retirement. 

In the summer of 1949 [having set up and directed the 
British Secret Intelligence Service's 3 Soviet Section and been 
in charge of the SIS station in Turkey] I was offered the SIS 
representation in the United States, where I would be working 
in liaison with both Central Intelligence Agency and Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The intention was to upgrade the job 
for a significant reason. Hie collaboration between CIA and 
SIS at headquarters level (though not yet in the field) had 
become so close that any officer earmarked for high position 
in the SIS would need intimate knowledge of the American 
scene. 


The lure of the American post was irresistible Jot two 
reasons. At one stroke, it would take me right back into the 
middle of intelligence policy-making and it would give me a 
close-up view of the American intelligence organizations. 
These. I was beginning to suspect, were of greater importance 
from my point of view than their British opposite numbers 
I did not even think it worth waiting for confirmation from 
my Soviet colleagues The eveni justified my action No doubt 
was expressed anywhere of the unlimited potentialities of my 




London briefing, then sail to America at the end of October. 


In London. ) found that Air Commodore Jack Easion 
| assistant chief of SIS] had the general supervision of relations 
between SIS and the American services, and it was from him 
that 1 received most of my instruction. 

M> briefing on the counter-espionage side aroused grave 
anxiety in my mind. Joint Anglo-American investigation of 
Soviet intelligence activity in the U S. had yielded strong sug- 
gestions that there had been a leakage from the British 
Embassy in Washington during the years 1944-45, and 
another from the atomic-energy establishment at Los Alamos. 
I had no ideas about Los Alamos, but a swift check of the 


I The SIS (DlhrrwiK Mlf>) it the one Britfib InieHiperjcr group ivlhonzed by 
Ihe ffiveiTvmcrrt | 0 jaihrr aecrtl information abroad by illegal me*rn After in 
apprenticeship m SIS cnunier-jmel licence. Porfupucw »nd Spamih diviuan. 
Phi|b) became bead of Ibr key Soviet Section «ei up lowird (he end of the War 
Jn keep Trick of Ruasiah and Communist ipie\ arxl aiihvenivet throughout the 
wotM Two yean later he was poared to Turkey 
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“But for the power of Communism, 
the Old World would now he enslaved. 
It is a matter of great pride 
to me that I was invited 
to play my infinitesimal part 
in building up that power” 
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KIM PHILBY'S SILENT WAR 

continued 


relevant Foreign Office list left me in little doubt about the 
identity of the source in the British Embassy. 

A careful study of the files did something to allay my 
immediate fears [for the source’s safety]. As SIS was not 
supposed to operate inside the US-. investigation of the 
leakages was in the hands of the FBI. Characteristically, they 
had put in an immense amount of work resulting in an im- 
mense amount of waste paper. Il had so far occurred neither 
to them nor to the British that a diplomat was involved, let 
alone a fairly senior diplomat Instead, the investigation had 
concentrated on non-diplomalic employees of the embassy* 
and particularly on those locally recruited: the sweepers, 
cleaners, bottle-washers and the rest A charlady wiih a Lat- 
vian grandmother, for instance, would rate a 15-page report 
crowded with insignificant detail of .herself, her family and 
friends, her private life and holiday habits. It was testimony 
to the enormous resources of the FBI, and to the pitiful extent 
to which those resources were squandered. It was enough to 
convince me that urgent action would not be necessary , bui 
that the case would require minute watching 

I madf mv first sup almost im- 
mediately after entering American territorial waters- An FBI 
representative had come out in the pilot’s launch to greet me. 
J gave him a glass of Tio Pepe which he sipped unhappily 
while we made polite conversation. 1 was later to team th^ 
the men of the FBI. with hardly an exception, were proud of 
their insularity, of having sprung from the grass roots. One 
of the first senior G-men I met in Washington claimed to have 
had a grandpappv who kept a general store at Horse Creek, 
Missouri They were, therefore, w'hiskv-drinkers. with beer 
for light refreshment By contrast. CIA men flaunted cos- 
mopolitan postures. They would discuss absinthe and serve 
Burgundy above room temperature. This is not just flippancy. 
It points to a deep social cleavage between the two organiza- 
tions. which accounts for a! least some of the rift between 
them 

In Washington, my predecessor, Peter Dwyer 1 , met me 
and explained, over our first Bourbon, that his resignation 
had nothing to do with my appointment io succeed him For 
personal reasons, he had Jong wanted to settle in Canada, 
where a congenial government po$i was awaiting him The 
news of my posting to Washington had simply determined the 
timing of his northward move to Ottawa So we started on a 
pleasant footing. Nothing could exceed the care and astute- 
ness with which he inducted me into Washington politics. 

It is nol easy to make a coherent picture of m> tour of 
duty in the United Stales. It was too varied, and often too 


2 No* isvMaif djpetinr of ihc Canida ( ouncil in Our^m 

1 The Canadian jmvfrnmeni appjnrntH rwvn did «l uf> * ircrrl utrvice is mch 
fnirmal \eturpl> and t,minlr< -e^piunapc ittr handled F) the ROMP 


amorphous, to be reduced to simple terms. Liaison with the 
FBI alone, if it had been conducted thoroughly, would have 
been a full-time job. It was the era of McCarthy in full, evil 
blast. It was also the era of Hrss, Coplon, Fuchs. Gold. 
Greenglass and the brave Ro.senbergs — not to mention others 
who are still nameless. Liaison with CIA covered an even 
wider field, ranging from a serious artempl to subvert an East 
European regime to such questions as the proper exploitation 
of German secret documents In every question that arose, 
the first question was lo please one party without offending 
the other. In addition. I had to work with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and with individuals in the Department of 
Exiernal Affairs who were dickering with the idea of setting 
up an independent Canadian secret service 2 3 . 

Where lo begin 0 As the end of my story chiefly concerns 
the FBI, 1 should perhaps concede to CIA the beginning. The 
head of the organization when J arrived was Admiral Hillen- 
koetter. an amiable sailor who was soon to give w*ay to Gen- 
eral Bedell Smith withoui leaving much of a mark on Ameri- 
can intelligence history. The two divisions with which I had 
most to do w-ere the Office of Strategic Operations (OSQ) 
and the Office of Policy Co-ordination (OPC). In plain 
English, OSO was (he intelligence-gathering division and OPC 
was charged with subversion. 

The driving force of OSO at the time was Jim Angleion, 
who had formerly served in London and had earned my respect 
b> openly rejecting the Anglomania Thai disfigured the young 
face of OSO. 

Although our discussions ranged over the whole world, 
they usually ended, if they did not begin, with France and 
Germany. The Americans had an obsessive fear of Com- 
munism in France, and 1 was astonished by the way in which 
Angleion devoured reams of French newspaper material daily. 
That this was nol a private phobia of Angleton's became 
clear ai a later date when a British proposal for giving French 
intelligence services limited secret information was firmly 

hv Smilh in rv»rtnn trslrl ni*> flatlv ihen h*» 

■i ■ - — r ~ ■ - 'viu >.iv udiiy ” ^ 

was not prepared lo trust a single French official with such 
information. 

A 

^^"vGLETON HAD FEWER fears about 
Germany. That country concerned hirrl chiefly as a base of 
operations against (he Soviet Union and the socialist states of 
Eastern Europe. CIA had lost no time in taking over the 
anti-Soviet section of the German Abwehr [part of Hiller's 
secret service], under Von Gehlen, and Angleton often de- 
fended, with chapter and verse, the past record and current 
activities of the Von Gehlen organizations Secret activity of 
all kinds, including operations directed against the German 
authorities themselves, were financed by the Germans, as part 
of the payment for the expenses of occupation. 

Apart from Angleion, mv / continued on page 7 A 
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35mm camera 


Thi^ is the camca reclamed by Hwrt; 
fbf accuracy and unequalled vertaiii,i f 
Thii is the camera over one mi (lion people 
use to take professional style photography 
It’s the jmque Asahi Penta* 

Test tt in action Hold it Handle it Notice 
the compact sire — smallest sharpest o* 
*N 35mm single tens reflex cameras 

Choose from tour superb models 
including the outstanding new EPOTMATlC 
wth built-in, through the lens light meter 
Prices start below *160 

Asahi Renta* is more than an exceptional 
camera — it's the world s most complete 
35mm system There a*e ?A different 
Takumar tenses end over 10C versatile 
Accessories. 

See the ooein-e- million camera at 
your camera store lixlay, or Mmd for a 
tree colour brochure 
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KIM PHILBY 

con it nurd from pogt } 7 

chtef OSO contact was Bill Harvey, 
twad of the counter 'espionage aectjon 
He w.s * former Ffl , man * hom 
Hoover had sacked for drunkenness 
on duty The first time he dined at 
my house, he showed that his habits 
had remained unchanged He ftp 
•Sleep over the Coffee and sat snoring 
gently until midnight when his wife 
fook him .way saying. "Come now. 
Daddy . if* time you were in bed ’* 
As I have already said. the Office 
of Policy Co-ordmaiion lOPCl was 
aK(% concerned with subversion on a 
worldwide basis lu head was Frank 
H tsncr. a youngish man for so respon- 
sihle a job. balding and running self- 
import anrly to fat He favored an 
orotund style of conversation which 
* 8,1 discojicen mg J Accompanied a 
. mission which he led Ic London to 
discuss w,th SIS matters of common 
interest When the discussions touched 
on issues of itucrnaiiona] concern, the 
Foreign Office sent representatives to 
*alch the proceedings At one such 
attended on behalf of the 
Foreign Office h> Tony Rumbold. 
Wisner expaiiaied on one 0 f ^ fs 

favorne themes the need for camou- 
flaging the source of secret funds 
. *upphed to apparently respectable i 
bodies in which we were interested J 
fr «s essentia]," said Wisner in his I 
usual informal ityle. “in secure the 1 

overt cooperation of people with 
conspicuous access to wealth in their 1 
; own right" Rumbold started scrib 1 
■Wing 1 looked over ho shoulder and j 
saM wha! he had written "People 1 
^ilh conspicuous access in wealth m j 
Their own nghi =. rich people '* 


Target: Albania 

Mv relations with OPC were more 
Active than those with OSO. which 
Kerr Confined mostly to finding oul 
Ivhai they were up to. Shortly before 
fny arrival in Washmgion. the Amen- 
tan and Brmsh governments had 
Sanctioned in principle a clandestine 
operation to detach an £a*t European 
Country from the socialist bloc. The 
| dhoice fefl on Albania for several 
reasons Jt was the smallest and weak- 
est of the socialist states Ii was 
funded on the south by Greece, with 
4hich Britain and the Untied Stales 
vrert allied and which was tiitf tech 
eiically ai war w,fh Albania Its north- 
ern and eastern frontiers marched wuh 
Yugoslavia Our experts considered — 
qurir wrongly in m\ opinion — thai 
Marshal Tno, after his break with the 
Hfrcialut hloc would adopi a hands-off 
pbJics toward any changes in Tirana 
Wf dld finally succeed in landing 
a small parly on the Albanian coast 
*j(h instructions to work their way 
inland, ipv oui the Jand. and then 
irtovc southward inio Greece ii was 
h^ped that the informaiion they gath- 
ertd or the wiy would help us in 
launching more ambitious achemes at 
# filer date The operation, of course, 
w^s futile ftom the beginning Our 
infiltrators could achieve something 
orjly by penetrating (be towns, which 
were firmly under Communisl control 
F 4 r bBre »urvivaJ. they had to hide in 
Ihf mountains, where rheir presence 
would have been usefu* only if the 
cokiniry was seeihmg with revoh 
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Thai, perhaps wa* Ih* unspuken a* 
aumpnon behmd (he whole venture, 
jusi as n was assumed more recently 
(when people should have known 
better) that a landing in the B*\ of 
Pips would set Cub* on fire, Jn the 
end a fcv> members of the pans did 
succeed in iiraggTmg through to 
Greece where they were extricated, 
with immense difficulty, from the 
dutches of the Greek security authori- 
ties who would have shot them for 
tuppence The information they 
brought was almost wholly negative 
It was clear, ai least, that they had 
nowhere found antis open to welcome 
them In due course, the operation 
was quietly dropped without having 
made ins noticeable deni on the 
regime in Tirana 

Political cross- purposes *lsn. be- 
deviled Anglo- American plans of 
greater potential importance than the 
t Albania venture, for instance projects 
for the penetration and subversion of 
the Soviet Union itself Both SIS and 
CIA had their Balm puppets whose 
nval ambitions were usually Quite it- 
reconcilable Jt was with some relish 
(hat 1 watched Ibe struggling factions 
repeatedly fight themselves lo a siand 
ctiil On one occasion, the position got 
90 dangerous that Harrs Carr the 
North European expen in SJS London 
headquarters, was vent 10 Washington 
in a desperaie hid to stop the rot His 
vt$u ended disastrously with both 
Carr and his opposue numherv jn CIA 
accusing each other quite justifiably. 
Df wholesale lying at the conference 
table Disagreements over the Ukraine 
were even longer drawn oui and jusr 
as stultifying 

From ihe years before the w*r. SIS 
had maintained cnnlaci wirh Stepan 
Bandera, b Ukrainian nationalist of 
marked fascist views. *nd the col- 
laboration had developed since the 
war The trouble was that, although 
Bandera was quite a noise among 
exiles, his claims to a auhstantial 
following inside the Soviet Union 
were nevcT seriously tested except in 
the negative seme that nothing much 
ever came of them A first pans, 
equipped by the British with radio 
transmitters and other clandestine 
means of communication, was sent 
■mo the Ukraine in 1949. and disap- 
peared Two more parties were arm 
the following yea i. and remained 
equallv silent Meanwhile the Ameri- 
cans were beginning to nurse benous 
doubts ahoui Bandera's usefulness to 
the West which the failure of the 
Bnush sponsoTed parties to burface 
did nothing in alias 

In order lo revolve Anglo-American 
differences on the Ukrainian tuue. 
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Great — write when you get work 

The most baffled and frustrated wpm- 
*n in Slrathroy, Oni., was the hou>e- 
wjfc who imwered her phone and 

beard a Siratige male voice exclaim 

"Well, ] got here — ” At which point 
the line we-nr dead and never rang 
■ gain all morning 

Parade p» y5 15 to $10 for true anac 
dotes Address Parade dp Madaan's 
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KIM PHfLBV continued 


FBI files, says Philby, have their uses: to silence critics 


CIA pressed /or a full-scale confer- 
ence with SJS. which was. duly held in 
London in April 1951 Rather lo m\ 
iurprise, the British wood firm, and 
flatly refused Jo jehison Bandera The 
best Lhai could be agreed, with un 
concealed ill temper on the American 
aide, was that the situation would be 
re-examined al the end of the 1951 
parachute -dropping season, by which 
time it uas hoped more facts would 
be available Within « month, the 
British had dropped three six-man 
parties the aircraft taking off from 
Cyprus One parry was dropped mid 
tsa> between Lwow and Tarnopol. 
another near the headwaters of the 
Pruih. not far from Kolomry*. and a 
third just inside the holders of Poland, 
near the source of the San In order 
to avoid the dangers of overlapping 
and duplication, the British and Am- 
erican'- exchanged precise information 
ahom the timing and geographical co- 
ordinates of their operations I do not 
know whai happened ic the parties 
concerned But I can makr an in- 
formed guess 

Some eight yean later. 1 read of 
the mysterious murder of Bandera in 
Munich jn (he American tone of 
Germans Jt may be that despite the 
brave wand of the British in his de- 
fense. C)A had the Jaw word 

The f*i wss in tom ahape when I 
reached Washington Jt had caughr a 
Tartar in ihe small person of Judith 
Coplon. a brilliant young woman em- 
ployed in the Depan meni of Justice 
againsi Whom they were trying to 
bring home espionage charges' When 
the evidence against her obtained 
largrlv b> illegal telephone-tapping, 
had hardened sufficiently jo juslifs her 

arreni Hoover sanctioned the neces- 
aan acnon and Coplon was pulled m 
She was caught passing documents to 
a ooniaci. and (be case igamsi her 
wrmrd Open and tftul. Bui in their 
haste ihr FBI had neglected to takr 
out a warrant for her anew, which 
was therefore in iuelf illegal 

The HicgaFirs of ihe arrest was dul\ 
Jamhasied in court, bur worae was <o 
follow C opton though caught Ted- 
handed. was resolved to fight to Ihe 
end She weni over ro (he counter- 
attack and began harrying the FBI 
witnesses She lied them in such knois 
that they admuttd to upping noi only 
her telephone hut telephones m the 
headquarters of the United Nanops 
Thr court proceed: ngs began io dam- 
age the public image of the FBI so 
aevrrely that Hoover incontinently 
dropped the charges It was charac- 
terise of him that hr reacted to the 
fiasco by finding a xeapegoat Howard 
Fiercher. the principal FBI witness ■ 
ihe trial, was fired Bui Coplon went 
free ]| was the triumph of a brave 
woman 

The failure of the FBJ in the 
Coplon case was h> no means unique, 
or even unusual i dnnoi spt*L of the 
record of rhe FBJ m checking crime 
in The United Slates With that side of 
Ms activities J had nothing to do But 
1 had ■ greai deal to do with ns 
counter-espionage work and ns record i 
in Thai field was more conspicuous for 
failure than foi success Hoover did I 


not catch Maclean or Burgess he did 
r>oi Catch Fuchi. and he would noi 
have caught the rest if the British 

had not caught Fuchs and worked 

brilliantly oh his langled emotions 
he d>d not catch Lonsdale he did not 
catch Abel for yean, and then only 
because he was delivered up to him 
on a platter, be did r>Oi even catch 


me Jf ever there was a bubble reputa- 
tion. it it Hoover's. 

But Hoover is a great politician 

His blankti meihods and ruthless 

authoritarianism are the wrong weap- 
ons for the subtle world of intelligence 
But they have otheT uses They enable 
Hoover to collect and file away • vast 
amount of information about the per- 


sonal lives of millions of his fellow- 
countrymen. This has long been com- 
mon knowledge, and it has brought 
Hoover rich dividends from ihr purse 
of the American taxpayer There are 
few people rn the world withoul 
tkel cions in their cupboards which 
they would prefer to remain decemty 
forgotien. The overt record shows that 
a distressing number of American 
congressmen have pasts lhai do not 
bear minute acrutiny And what about 
the coven record held by Hoover'' 


Europe’s much better 
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Ph mere exigence of ihe huge FBI 
filing system has deierred m*m from 
attacking Hoovers totalitarian empire. 

A sluggish trickle of information 
•houi the British Embassy leakage 
Continued to reach as Apart ftom 
Dwyer, who was. voon lo leave, three 
members of the British Embassy staff 
had access to the maleri*] : Geoffrey 
Paterson, the MI? representative in 
Washington, myself md Bobby Mac- 
kenzie the embassy Sec grit) Officer, 
an old colleague of mine In the FBI. 


the officials concerned were Ladd. 
Lishmxn. who wa<. then head or the 
anti-Communisf section and Boh 
Lampier » nice. puddingy native of 
Ohio who was responsible for ihe 
detailed analysis of iht case on the 
American side We wert still far from 
identifying the source m the embassy, 
bui during ihe winter of 1949-50 the 
nei began to close round the Los 
Alamos source The choice seemed rn 
Ik between two sciemists of greal dis- 
unction. Dr Peierls and Dr Fuchs. 


h was Dwyer's last direct service to 
SIS that, by a brilliant piece of analy- 
sis of the known movements of the 
two men, he conclusive!) eliminated 
Peierls Thereafter the finger pointed 
unwavering!) ai Fuchs 

Shortly afier Dwyer had identified 
him as Ihe Los Alamos source Fuchs 
■ei tail for England On a routine visit. 
He was arrested on arrival and passed 
to John Skardon, of M!5. for rnterro- 
fiiion Skardon succeeded in winning 
his confidence 10 *ueh an extent that 


Brooding castles on the Rhine. Intimate 
evenings ins romantic Fari^cafA Hours 
spent caught up in the vial and exhilarating 
ntmo5pM&fC of beautiful Copenhagen. 
Your first glimpse of a picture -postcard 
harbour in Sardinia Happy days m 

Londocuowrv 

memory than a dream! 

These are the things dreams are made of . . . 
and memories, too, when you let dreams 
become a reality. Impressionable moments 
that remain with you forever, making you 
a richer, fuller more interesting person 
for having experienced them. 


Air Canada makes it easier to experience them than 
you mighs imagine With our low Economy Excursion 
fares. "Fly Now— Pay Later" plan and more Europe 

is even nearer . even more accessible than ever 
Montreal 'Pans return, for example, is a$ little e$ 
*335*. Winnipeg/Frankfuri return as little as *492' 
And. any orie ol Ait Canada s other European gateways 
including London, Shannon, Glasgow, Vienna. Zurich, 
Copenhagen or Moscow can be yours, too, for less 
than you might think 

Isn't it time you changed vDur dreams to reality? The 
coupon below can help bring about the change Fill it 
in and mail it today to discover how near &U the Europe 
of your dreams really rs But then, on the wings of 
Air Canada how far away is anywhere ? 

“"M-? 4 day Fcoft0*>r l*in (v*<ia dining ippl icabli parted* I 




I'm big on memories. 

AIR CANADA P.O 8ox 598, Montreal 3, P.Q. 

Please send me your free European Holiday Kit so that 
|_ can see how easy it would be to acquire a few European 
memories Of my own. 


MY TfUvri AGE NT IS 


AIR CANADA®) 

On* of ihe erorkg • ^h: i/iiintt 


Fuchs not only confessed his own parr 
in the business, bui also identified 
from photography, his coniaci in ihe 
Uujiwj States. Harr) Goid From 
Gold, who was also in talkative mo<jti 
the chain led inexorably to the Rosen- 
berg 1 * who were duly electrocuted, h 
is worth mentioning that Eisenhower 
explained his refusal to reprieve tihrl 
Rosenberg on the grounds (hai. if he 
djd the Russian*, in furure would use 
0dl> women as spies Ir was an an- 
rx*de worthy of ihe most pedestrian 
of United Slates presidents. 

Jn the summer of 1950 f receive J 
a Petier from Guj Burgess "I have a 
ihock for you.’' he began “I have 
fum been posied io Washington " He 
suggested that \ should put him up Im 
* few days until he found a flat foi 
nirri^f !T This posed a problem In 
norma! circumstances, it would have 
been qu?te wrong for rwr secret op- 
eratives io occupy the same premise- 
Bui the .circumstances were not nor- 
mal. From the earliest daxs. o,r 
careers had intertwined He h«id 
coflecied money for me at Cambridge 
after the revolt of the Austria. 
Schuerzbumd in February J 1 had 
put forward his name as a possihk 
recruit for the Soviei service, a deh: 
which he later repaid by smoothing 
mv eniry inlo the British secret serv- 
ice. In between, he had acted as 
courier for me in Spam Jn 1940 we 
had worked closely together in SIS 
■fro he hid paid me a professional 
visM in Turkey in J94? Our associa 
tion was therefore well known, and 
M ilrcadv Certain that any «enou> 
in vei ligation of either of us would 
reveal these pas', links it seemed that 
ihe re could be no real professional 
objection io him Haying with me 

The saarch for ^Horner 

Burgess's arrival raised an issue thar 
1 could noi decide hi myself Should 
hr or should he not he lei into the 
lecrei of the British Embassy source 
Which was still under mvesiigalion 7 
The decision lo iniuare him was taken* 
afier f hid made two ionc motor trips ^ 
to pomp, ouiside Washington ] u^: 
told fh> Soviei agents) that the bal- 
ance of opimon was that Guv's special 
knowledge of the problem might he 
helpful f therefore look Grn fut|v 
inio our confidence, briefing him in 
the greatest detail md the subject 
remained under constant discussion 
between us My difficulty was that J 
had only seen Donald Maclean I the 
"leak” | twice, and brief! ), m Id years 
I had no idea where he lived, ho* he 
lived or indeed anything at all about 
his circumstances. But it is no* ume 
to turn lo the case, lo explain how ii 
ilood. and Ihe problems ii involved 
The dcrciopfneni Or inr ari air wnv 
giving me deep anxiety ll was hesei 
by imponderables. the assessmerr of 
which could be hide better than guess- 
work We had received some dezrn 
reports referring to the source, who 
appeared in the documents under ihr 
code name Homer, bui lit tie progress 
had been made toward ideniifvmg 
him The FBI was Hilt sending us 
reams about the embassy charladies, 
and Ihe inquiry mio our menial 
personnel was spinning itself out end 
Jessly To me. this remains the mos; 
inexplicable feature of the wholf 
continued on pa^c ftf 
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KEM PHILBY continued 


How’d they get Burgess out? Three traffic tickets did it 


tffair. There whs already evidence 
tha» !he Foreign Office hid been pen? 
tented Both Kriviuky and Voikos* 
fSovjei defector] had said io. There 
was. of course, nothing ic auggesi 
itiai the three sources referred 10 the 
tame man There is stiff nc basis for 
that supposition But if the assump- 
tion had been made. if ip particular 
the Krivrtsk) material had been stud- 
ied in relation 10 the 
Washington leak, ■ aearch 
among the diplomats 
would have started without 
loss 0/ time — perhaps 
even before 1 appeared on 
the scene 

But another feature of 
1 the case was even more 
puzzling \ must confess 
to have enjoyed a great 
advantage in that 1 was 
pretty certain from the 
beginning who was in- 
volved But even discount 
ing that advantage, jl 
seemed to me quite ob- 
vious irom the nature of 
the reports thai w< were 
not dealing with ihc pern 
ageni emptying u a s 1 e 
paper baskets and snatch- 
ing the odd carbon. Some 
of the reports, dealt with 
political problems of some 
complexity There could 
be no real doubt that we 
were dealing with * man 
of stature The reluctance 
10 imiiaii inquiries along 
these lines can only be 
attributed to a genuine 
mental block which stub- 
bomb resisted the belief 

• k xi ».. ^ .J L__ . / 

ilia 1 i^jutlicu memoers or 

llu Establishment could 
do such things The exist- 
ence of such a block was 
*mph borne oui by the 
commentaries thai fol- 
lowed jhr disappearance ol 
Maclean. and Burgess — 
and. lor lha 1 matter, my 
own Explanations of ex 
Iraordmary silliness were 
offered in preference to 
the obvious simple truth. 

Yet J kite* quite well 
lha 1 this bizarre lituation 
could not go on for ever. 

Once investigation of the 
diplomats started. if would 
cenainl) yield l he righi 
answer, sooner or Uier 
The greaT question was 
Hou aoon'’ How late** 

From discussion with 
m\ friends a meetings out- 
side Washington, iwo mam 
points emerged Firth M was essentia! 
io rescue Maclean before the f>ri 
closed on him Thai was accepted as 
an axiom So question was raised 
ihoul his /unit* potential 10 ihe Soviet 

Union in the event ol his escape. Ji 
was quite enough that he was an 

•General KnvitsL>, a Red Artny intfjli 
ftr>cr officer defected to (hr West in 
wrnir . hnot called I Chair frtr 
dnm and lain when Jivmji In ihe U.S.. 
committed suicide Voikov w»\ a Russian 
ajient who tried m defect 10 the West 
"hilhj handled the cjsc Volkov never 
made it, 


old comrade Some readers, prisoners 
of prejudice, may find this hard 10 
swallow ] do nt>f ask them to do so, 
But they cannot blame me if they 
suffer unpleasant shocks in future 
cases Second, it was desirable that 
Maclean should stay in his posi as 
krng as possible After his departure, 
it was said blandly that he was "only" 
head of ihe American Department of 


Bui there were two further complt- 
catiom J had been sent to the Limed 
Slates for a two-yeaT tour of duty, and 
I could therefore expect 10 be replaced 
ih the autumn of 1951 . ] bad no idea 
whai my next posimg would be. it 
could easily have been Cairo or Singa- 
pore. far oui of touch with the Mac- 
lean case Groping in partial darkness 
■i w t were. ,r 1Cl 



the Foreign Office, and Ihus had little 
■ecess 10 high-grade information Bui 

it ii nohven v to tuppove ihal a reao- 
luie and experienced operator occupy- 
ing a senior posi in the Foreign Office 
can have access Ohly to the papers 
lhat are placed on his desk in the 
ordinary course of duty ] have 
already shown that I gained access 10 
the files of British agent*. in the Soviet 
Union when I was supposed Io be 
chivvying Germans in Spain In short, 
our duty was 10 gci Maclean to safety, 
but noi before it was necessary. 


Mariam awav Ki- 4h * mi AAi* r*i iqci 

j K ,j 4 IK ii„uurv xi i |7JI 

■1 the latest The second complication 

•rote from Burgessf position He 

wii emphaiically 001 tl home in 

the Foreign Office, for which he had 
neither the nghl temperamcnl nor the 
righi personality He had been think- 
ing lor iomf lime of getting oui. and 
had one or two irons in the fire in 
Fled Street As a result, his work 
for ihe Foreign Office had suffered, 
♦o much so that it looked like • dose 
thing between resignation and dis- 
mmal from his post In any case, he 


was anxious to get back to Ellglttid. 

In somebody* mind — I do noi 
know whose — the two ideas merged 
Burgess’s return to London and the 
rescue of Maclean If Eyrgesi re- 
turned 10 London from the British 
Embassy in Washington, ii seemed 
narural that he should call on the head 
of the American Department. He 
would be wed placed to sei the ball 
rolling for the rescue operation li 
would have been possible for him io 
have resigned m Washington, and 
returned to London without fuss. Bui 
ii might have looked a bn 
odd if be had gone back 
voluntarily shortly belore 
the disappearance of Mat- 
lean Matters bad to be 
■o arranged thai he wa 1 - 
•em back, willy-nilly Ji 
was the sort of n rccc! 
in which Burgess delighi- 
ed. and he brought it off 
in the stmplesi possible 
way Three times in one 
day be was booked for 
speeding in the State of 
Virginia, and the governor 
reacted just as wr had 
hoped He sent a furious 
protest to the State De 
parinnem against ihis fla- 
grant abuse of diplomatic 
privilege, which was then 
broughi to the attention of 
the ambassador Within a 1 
fe* days Burgess was re- 
gretfully informed that hr 
would have to leave J 

As toon as the possibil- 
ity of Burgess helping in 
the rescue o p e r a 1 ion 
emerged from our discus 
non. great attention was. 
paid io my own position 
Despite all precautions,. 

Surges 5 im jtm be seen with 

Maclean, and inquiry mio 
his activity mighi lead io 
doubts about me There 
KaErtird very Imle thai 
could be done about it. but 
it occurred to me thai I 
Could help to divert sus- 
picion by making a posi- 
tive contribution to the 
•oluiion of ihe Bniish Em- 
bassy case Hitheno. I had 
lain loss, letting ihe FBI 
and MI5 do what they 
could Now that the rescue 
plan was taking shape, 
there was no reason uh\ 
r shcuJd noi give Ihe in- 
v«iigitii>D a nudge in the 
righi direction 

To that end. I wrote a 
memorandum to Head Of- 
fice, suggesting thai we 
mighi be wisimg our time 
in exhaustive investiga- 
tions of ihe embassy me- 
nials I recalled ihf line menu of 
Kfivritky in the best of my ability 
from memory. He had said that the 
Soviei intelligence for Western Europe 
had recruited in the middle (hinics 
a young man who had gone mlo the 
Foreign Office He wn of good 1am- 
ify. and had been educated ai Eton 
and Oxford He wax §n i de alist, 
working without paymenr. I suggested 
that these data, such «& they were, 
thould be matched against the records 
of diplomats stationed in Washington 
between the relevant dales in 1944-4 5 
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of the known leakages. I received * 
, reph from London. assuring me that 
ihai aspect had h«n very much "m 
their minds " Bui there was no evi- 
dence on file tha; anything had been 
done about it. and the speed, the dis- 
concerting speed, of late; develop, 
ments suggested that the idea musi 
have been relatively new 

Purges*- packed up and left Wr 
dmed lOgeiher on his last evening in a 
Chinese restaurant where each booth 
had "personalized music'" which helped 
drown our voices We went over the 
plan step b> step He was to meet a 
Soviet contact on arrival jn London 
and give him a full briefing He was 
then m call on Mackan at hrs office 
armed with a sheci of paper giving 
the time and place ol rendezvous 

which he would slip across the desk 
He would then meei Maclean and pm 
■* him fulls m the picture From then 
or the mailer wav our of my hands 
Burgess did not look too happy and 
I miw have had nr mkJinp of whai 
was on his mmd When I drove him 
to the station next morning m\ last 
words, spoken only halbjoculsrlj , 

were. "Don i ydu go. too ." 

Odd min out 

M),* 1 wen- looking for (he odd man 
out, the man who conformed least to 
panern It was intelligent procedure 
and il led Ihcm lo pui Maclean at ihc 
top of the li "si He had never enjoved 
(he social found ol the diplomatic 
corps Hi had preferred the socieu 
of independent minds Bs contrast, 
the others or the list were d-epress .1 ngk 
conformist in communicating lo us 
their conclusions MI5 informed us 
that Mac lea h would prohabb be 
approached when the case against him 
was complete Meanwhile, certain 
categories of Foreign Office paper 
would he withheld from him and hi* 
movements would he put under sur- 
veillance These Iasi two decisions, 
lakeri presumably to tooihe the 
Americans were foolish bui I taw 
no reason to challenge them t judged 
lhe\ might serve me m good stead if 
anything went wrong. 1 was nghi 
One morning, it a horribly earls 
hour Geoffrey Paterson |the MI5 
man in Wa&hingionI called me b> 
telephone He explained that he had 
jusr received an enormously tong Most 
ImmeJjate telegram from London It 
would lake him all das to decipher it 
Withnui help and he had juti iem his 
•ecrelars or a week s leave Could 
he borrow mine' 1 1 made ihc necessary 
arrangements and sat hack to compose 
mysell This was ilmosi cenamly it 



M fl/ndu otter marned to Donald 
Mae tran ii now Kim Philh i’j fourth 
vi ft Onr d>ref two divan rd him 7 hr 
third. Ur an or, wrote a brmi about 
ihtir fife whether The Spy 1 Loved 


Was Maclean in Ibe bag"* Had Mac- 
lean got ■way' 1 | was itching to rush 
around to the embassy and lend a 
third hand to the telegram Bur it was 
cJearls wiser to Hick to m\ usual rou- 
tine as if nothing had happened When 
I reached the embassy, i went straight 
to Patersons office He looked grey 
“’Kim." he said in a half-whisper, “the 
bird has flown." 1 registered dawning 
horror (I hope) *Whai bird' 1 Not 
Maclean'’" "Yes, 1 " he answered "But 
there's worse than that . . . Guv Bur 


h* 15 fcoiw with him ” At that, m> 
consternation was no pretense 

Success's DEPAkTuRE with Maclean 
faced me wilh a fateful decision 
From the earliest discussions of Mac- 
lean’s escape, ms Soviet colleagues 
had been mindful that something 
might go wrong and put me in danger 
To meet such a possibility, we had 
elaborated an escape plan for mv«ir, 
to be put into effect at m\ discretion 
in case of extreme emergency. )r was 


clear that the departure of Burges*. 
f*vc nse to an emergency But was 
it an extreme emergency^ I had io 
put aside the deemon foT a few hours, 
in order to deal with two immediate 
problems One was to get rid of cer 
tain compromising equipment hidden 
m my house The other was to g f i 
the feeling of the FBI. amce thai 
might affeci the details of ms escape 
When Paterson and I got' hack li- 
the emhassy {from FBJ headquarters], 
il was already past noon and J could 
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KIM PHILBY continu'd 


A bundle was buried in the woods. “Now I’d have to lie low” 


plausibly irlt him thai S was going 
home for a stiff drink In im garage 
cum T polling -shed 1 dipped i trowel 
jnio m> briefcase, and then went down 
to the basement 1 wrapped camera, 
tripod and accessories into waierpiool 
Containers, and bundled them in afler 
ihc trowel i had often rehearsed the 
necessary action in the mind's eye. 


and had lam the basis for il It had be- 
come my frequent habiT .tc drive out 
»o Great Falls tc spend a peaceful 
half hour between bouts of ClA-FBI 
liaison, and on the wa\ I had marked 
down « apoi auitahle (or the action 
that had now become necessary f 
parked the car on ■ deserted stretch 
of road with the Potomac on the left 


and a wood on the right where the 
under growi h was high and dense 
enough for concealment i doubled 
back a couple of hundred yards 
through the bushes and got to work 
with the trowel. A few minutes later 
f re-emerged from the wood doing up 
my fly bun o ns and drove back home 
where I fiddled around in the garden 


When did you last hear the news 
live from Calcutta? 


Or Beirut Capetown. Mel- 
bourne Panasonic invites you to 
tunt into the whole world with 
“The Voyager’'. This Jong range 
portable radio puis you in direct 
touch with whafs happening 
Everywhere 

Just turn the unique Rolo- 
Dia!, and you're there The bull- 
fight in Madrid is as real as now 
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The concert in Vienna is a da?- 
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rate bass and treble tone controls 
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muscle in or Cairo Egypt. Pana 
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AM for drift -free reception. 

A total Df thirty solid state de- 
vices. plus integrated circuitry, 
refleei the advanced Panasonic 
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making this one or the most ex- 
citing radios ever built. 

For example, “The Voyager" 
is a great sailor, too 11 has a 
powerful Marine Band that’s a 
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FM buffs take note : here’s a 
high fidelity sound that's nghi 
out of this world Sure there’s a 
buili-m FM antenna for razor- 
sharp reception, but Panasonic 


sets you up for an outside antenna 
as well, so you can bnng in dis- 
tant FM stations. 

“The Voyager” features tuned 
RF stage for FM and AM. It's 
AC or battery operated, comes 
complete wit h a raft or extras, like 
Magic Meier, lime conversion 
table, handsome snap-shut cover 
and jacks for recording 

What if you get bored with the 
world sometimes? just sit back 
and admire the futuristic styling 
of the Panasonic “Voyager'’ 
What a way to travel! Take off 
this week, from your Panasonic 
Dealer s. Model RF — 3000 AC 
Suggested List Price *269 95. 



with (be trowel before going in lo 
lunch. As fir as inanimate objects 
were concerned, 1 wa* clear as a 
whistle. 

Ms decision was to suy pul ] was 
guided by (be comideranon thai. 
unless my chances of survival were 
minimal, my clear duty was »o figbi 
it oui There was little doubi that 1 
would have to lie low for a time, and 
that tht time might be prolonged and 
would surely be trying But. at the 
end of it there might well be oppor- 
tunity of further service The evem 
was to prove me right. 

The problem resolved iuelf inio 
asscssmeni of my chances of survival, 
and I judged them to be considerably 
better than even Ji must be borne in 
mind that J enjoyed an enormous 
advantage over people like Fycbs who 
had Imie or no knowledge of intelli- 
gence work For my pan. J had 

worked for 1 1 years rn the secret 
■ervice. For seven of them I had been 
in fairly senior position. and for eight 
J had worked in closest collaboration 
with Ml 5. For nearly two years J had 
beer intimately linked to (he Ameri- 
can aervices. and had been in desultory 
relationship with them for another 
eight. ) felt lhat 1 knew tbe enem\ 
well enough to foresee in general 
terms the moves he was likely to make 
J knew his files — bis basic armament 
— and. above all. tbe limitations im 
posed on his procedures h> law and 
convention It was aiso evident (hai 
there musi be mins people in high 
position in London who would wish 
very much to bee m> innocence estab- 
lished They would be inclined (o give 
me the benefit of any doubt going 
and il was my business to see thai 
the room for doubt was spacious 
What evidence, (o my knowledge 
could be broughi against' me'* 

There were the earls left-wing asso- 
ciations in Cambridge They were 
widely known, so there was no point 
in concealing them Bui I had never 
joined thr Communist Parly in Eng- 
land. and n would surely be difficgh 
<o prove 18 years after rhe evem thai 
I had worked illegally in Austria 
especially m view of the sickening 
fact thai mosi of my Vienna fnends 
were undoubtedly dead There was 
the nasry In lie sentence in fSoviei 
Defector} Krivmkys evidence that 
the Soviei secret service had aenr a 
young English journals to Spam 
during the civil war Bui there were 
no further identifying particulars, and 
mam young men from Fleer Streei 
had gone to Spain There was (he 
awkward fact that Burgee had got me 
into the aecret service in the firsi 
place J had already decided Id gjr 



Phi/fu tn Mntcow, where hr sees thr 
foundations "of thr future J glimpsed 
when l became a Communist ”, and 
where tub wav stations are like paiaces 
— vuf there 1 i a homing shortage 
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cum vent that one bj giving the name 
of a well-known lads who mtph: have 
been responsible for m\ recruitment 
It would have betr desperiiek 
difficult, of course. if the Seeuritv 
Service had been able to check the 
files 1 had drawn during m> service 
ai headquarters, since that would have 
proved thai m> interests had roamed 
far and wide beyond m\ legitimate 
duties Ma only possible defense, that 
I was passionately imerested in the 
aervice lor its own sake would have 
carried little Conviction Bui t kbtw 
that the tallies were periodically de- 
stroyed. and thought il very unlikely 
thaT (hey would have survived the 
holocausi of unwanted paper Thai took 
place after the war There were also 
the number of cases which J had 
, handled such as the Volkov c*« 
which had gone wrong for reasons 
which had never been established wdh 
cenainty Bui every one was suscep- 
tible to explanation without reference 
to myself, and there were iwu tmpor- 
tani cases Ihose of Mas and Fuchs 
which, despiic my besi efforts, had 
gone right and resulted tn success for 
the Briiish and American intelligence 
services. 

The really difficult prohlem was to 
explain awa\ my relaltom with Bur- 
gess J shared verv few of his tastes 
ven few of his friends, and few of 
his intellectual interests The essential 
bond between us w 3S of course, politi- 
cal. and that was a pomT that had u> 
be blurred to the hesi of ms abtlm 

Chain of suspicion 

Another difficulty was the actual 
course of my career The more 1 con- 
sidered it. the less f liked it There 
were the known left-wing associations 
ai Cambridge and auspecied Com- 
munfsi actrvits Jn Vienna, then the 
complete break with my Communrsi 
friends in England, followed all tor 
closely by cultivation o( Nazts fc tn 
London and Berlin ihen the choice 
frf all places! of Franco Spain m 
Which ft' carve out a journalistic 
career then the entry into the secret 
aervicr with Burgees help and my 
emergence m the service as an expert 
on anit-Sovief and inu-Comm jmsi 
work, and finally m\ foreknowledge 
of the action to be taken agamsi 
Maclean and rhe latter's escape It 
was an ugh picrure 1 was raced with 
the inescapable conclusion lhai ] could 
not hope to prove my innocence 
That conclusion did not depress me 
unduly A strong presumption or my 
guilr rmghi be good enough for an 
intelligence office; But n was not 
enough for a lawyer What he needed 
was evidence The chain of ctrcurn 
slamial evidence that might he brought 
against me was uncomfortably lung 
But. as 1 examined each tingle link 
of the chain. 1 thought j could break 
it: and if every fink was broken singly, 
what remained of ihe chain' 1 Despite 


J His Soviet superiors ten Philby in 
Spam So k.p, on timer at franco k foites 
during the civil war While there. Titr 
Tir»t.\ engaped him as iit correspondent 
his Old Hoy \etwork qualification* were 
impeccable When he returned to png 
land his Rtmtin bosses g*we him another 
assignment penetrate the pto-Nan 
groups in Hfilain This hr did with con- 
spicuous luitess. in later years he wn 
more likely to be *rcu<*d of being a 
faacrxt than a Communiat 


all appearances. I thought, my chances 
were good 

It *ii in FBI case, and I could not 
diicvrts its intricacies with CIA w»ih- 
oui running the mk of irritating 
Hoover and his assistant director, both 
of whom 1 was anxious to soothe So 
J confined my talks wrih CIA official* 
to the Overt details of the case which 
became known through the press, 
somewhat late and more than some- 
whiT inaccuraie I had no fear of the 
bumbling Allen Dulles: years later ] 


was to be puzzled by President Ken- 
nedy s mistake in taking him seriously 
over the Bay of Pigs. 

The next few days dragged. I ex- 
perienced Home mild social embarrass- 
ment when the news |of defection by 
Burgess and Maclean! bioke with *JI 
the carefree embellishment of the 
popular press One of the snootier or 
ihe embassy wives gave me a glacial 
*tare at one of the ambassador's gar. 
den parties But London remained 
ominously silent One telegram arrived 


from London saying that "it was 
understood" that I knew Burgess per- 
sonally, could 1 throw any light on 
his behavior? But the one J was ex- 
pecting was a most immediate, per- 
aonal. decipher-younelf telegram from 
the Chief summoning me home At 
l«t the summons came, but it look 
a most curious, thought-provoking 
iorm An intelligence official special- 
izing m the fabrication of deception 
material flew into Washingion on rou- 
tine business He paid me a courier 


WHEN YOU’RE 
RUNNING A 
BUSINESS 
EVEN A 50 STAMP 
HAS TO WORK 
FOR YOU. 
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This Pitney-Bowes meter 
evert prints postage with the 
date of mailing 
On specrjggpes for your 
parcel pbsi package. 


This 5c stamp was prtnted 
by a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 
You can get one lor 
your very own it s i,ke having 
your own post Ofhce. 


Think of your tongue. 
Another thing a Pitney Bowes 
mailing machine can do 
is seal the envelopes as rt 
prints your postage 


Your ad here On every 
piece of metered mail you mail, 
your own little advertisement 
Is printed, so you can promote 
your business while 
you conduct your business. 



Because every envelope is dared 
cancel led and posting rked , 
metered mail often goes through 
the post office faster. 


Use a Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter and you r mail will look as big 
and professional as mail 
from any business in Canada. 


Don't overpay 

Print only the exact postage 
you need when you 
need h You'll never have 
louse two5C stamps 
on an Be letter 
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ARMS 

THAT 

REACH 

AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 



For M >ten- Chrkriah Children'* Fund k*- akn been reaching out lo 
im-CT ttu trilnc-ndou- Dffd i of brlpkss. abanduntd dr-StltuU tinidrrr 
•round ttu world F.vrry d« L - urjirnl r*qu«is »n rrtrnrJf From hmIiI raw 
worktn. lu adunii thtw kiddie ■<- our morr (bin ?Ofi Homes and *hoo) 
priori* You. ft*.. i an htlj> thew children of tragedi Id » o*w beginning 
hr lilt. 


CCF . . Yeilardoy 

The Fn: F-*u— -babies eb*n 
doned to die. children roaming thr 
«re<Ts 

Horn of dcsprralirm the work of 
CCF started in otic tfnkll orphanagr 
in China quickly expanded into 
Japan kmc* Formosa Hont kofip 
Indj.. thf Middle Last, Europe 
Smith AfhfTiva altogether l<i 

lYintr than IfJ countries 

To-day 

Ktvause North Air-ein.*fi Sponsors 
continue to share their blessings 
tt'f mi* helps £0.00(1 chi idler: in 
i>sn 1(M Homes and projects in 
operating with local committees 
wellarr agencies foreign govern 
mepK and mrssionHrpes of lb de 

nominations 

Tomono* . . . 

C<) n pled peel in Lomrnue giving 
people of Iho contineni a way ol 
idfilribuling finm then abundance 
and blessings to these innocent vk 
lims ol Mai and disease famine and 
disaster and heartbreak 

Spaciol Pr»j«CH . . . 

Ln addition to assisting children in 
oui 7fKi »ffil,aied Homes. CO is 
responsible foj tola! ntainienarut 
staff and das bs-das operating ex- 
penses in such projects as 

* Childien s Ctardri., Hong Kong a 
complete village of collages, schools 
shop' and playground- lc care For 
M(K 1 patent less refugee children 

• A I* aye ‘rftlkment India A vo- 
cational teaming farm located in 
one of India- moat impoverished 
areas 

• Taichung Sublet-' Ht?me. Taiwan 
i Former Cares for abandoned 
and ur wanted babies 

* Taichung Home foi (he Blind 
Taiwan (Formosa l 


• Fanlmg Babies Home. Hong 
konp t are for abandoned and un 
wanted babies 

• Piiutr Health Home Korea 
Nursing hosr ] ’*t’ lo' children whr 
are viciims Cl f.B 

• t/umr College Tokyo Dcvoled 
exclusive!) ti. training hunrfmoihert 

Your Halp Cun Malt* 

The Diffirtnte . r . 

The need is great You or your 
(to up can assisi some girl nr ho\ to 

h home good food education and 
training foi the mind and bands 
For jusi It? 4 month you can spon- 
sor h love is girt ur boy You will 
receive (be name address, picture 
and story of you' ' adoptee' , as well 
as i hr pns ilepr of corresponding 
Will you reach acmss ihe mtan lu 
sunie needy child' 1 Today"' 

CCF Is t* iK-;u-i,rt-d 
ffOciem inmorrnp. 

■nfl ntinifi«itp[)ut A|- 

prnvad b? thf tns-oniT 
Til B I *hth of (hf 
Chrpl Df RfVfnu# Ol 

la*s spprm pfl t,' 

V.S Blau l»*pi Ad 
vi»pr> CcmmissiciPi t» 

Voluntary Fninfri Am 

Taj Jlfi-fipii a^t issued 
Pi"'i p* ly 

Christian Children's Fund 



«f Co node > 

1 *B 7 Yiitje Strait, Taraat* J, 


I I wish hi t|wn«(if ■ tK» □ pir) □ #o , | 
• one rtsi m . . . 

r^ami (ouniryg , 

I I anil psi |i: a month. (1144 a year) 1 

I tnhnud is ps*m«ni <>.>' px I 

■ (all »«■■! □ lira* month O s 

t carno< sponm> ■ z_H l tc hui *«(u lc J 


I heir- by |i»irv| 1 
| Ni«nt 
[ Addrr.i 

r bi«T 


call during which he handed me a 
letter from Jack Eaiton. The Jefter 
was in Eaiton's own handwnttng. and 
informed me that 1 would abortlv 
*>e receivmg ■ leiegram r« tiling me 
so London in connection wilh the 
Burgess- Mac lean cams Ji was very 
important (hat i thould obey the call 
promptly . While the «nse of the 
commumcaiioh was dear enough, its 
form baffled me Why should Easton 
warn me of Ihe impending summons 
and why in his own handwriting if the 
order was to reach me through the 
normal leiegrtphit channels anyway? 
There is often a good reason for eccen- 
tric behavior in thr uscrei aervjce. 
and there may have been onr in this 
case My reflection ai the lime was 
that if I had noi already rejected the 
idea of escape Easlon's letter would 
have given me the signal lc* ger moving 
with all deliberate speed. 

ffrt ifir rvem. did hi neape 

Hr rtiufnrd tt> Bruain W braztn his 
T*m ihrouph a iudirial inquiry, /ri.i 
turn’d rr Six nation from thr S/S and 
0 fulled mss paWKuurnroM debate tn 
which ihr Thrn Fvreiyn Stcrtiars. 
Harold Kia< /nilLan said Phitb\ had 

done his *orl cansritnnouxh and 

aht\ ( which, so far as rr w/m. war 
prabpbh fr u e t and that three was no 
rsidrncr he had betrayed the counrrs . 
n*‘ proof flnyu'fli Fleet -Siren do 
played intermittent tntertsr in Phtlht 
but L(>rd Beaterbrool i Daily Express. 
>* htch first proved that Buries j aruf 
Maclean had defected Wung to hn 
trail Express reporters — notably 
Donald Seaman whose pamllakinf 
inquiries led to the imssinp-dtplomats 
scandal — never relinquished belief 
tfl the Third Man theory Another 
nrwspaper . thr London Observer a 
monument of Ihe Lslohhshment which 
FViiVh i professes tv hatr succumbed tv 
prrisure from the Old-Bos fretwork 
and sent Philbs tv Br>rut> as its Mid 
dh Last correspondent in January 
fVfi.f hr shipped Betrun and fled to 
Mint oh, fust one jump ahead of S/5 
apenii who armed wtth final proof of 
his tpvinr for Russia were about to 
haul htm back tv Britain and a treason 
trial.] 

Copyriphi by Crnvt Press fnc., H/6S 
All rtflhls reserved 


PARADE 


If a pedestrian may otler 
a bnef comment, sir . . . 

Ont of thow aubhmeli thougtulens 
moionsts plowing along a ilrcel in 
Hamilton Ont.. thr was deep tn alush 
drenched * yourrg woman on thr «i<lr- 
walL without even noticing the ruin he'd 
caused First he knew ahout h was when 
he Hopped for ■ Tad hght. jus: down 
the block, and an angry femalr came 
hanging on his window Still baffled he 
rolled down the window and was quickly 
lold the enormity of his cTime. He was 
jusi opening his mouth to apologize when 
his victim bobbed out of uyhi for a 
momem. then let him have ti with two 
fistfuls of tcoopcd-up alush 

Parade pays 16 to $10 lor true artac 
dotes Address Parade cto Maclean's 


SHERIDAN'S 1968 
GARDEN CATALOGUE 
IS HERE! 

Canada I largest 116 pages 
in full colour fitting more than 
1200 vanatias of evergreens, 
flowering ihrobt rotes, 
peranmals and treei.piui ideas to 
kaap ydui garden beautiful all 
yaa> round 

Write foi your FREE copy of ibis 
wonderful garden book today 
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Have Macl«an r s 
Delivered 
to your home 

Ko other mggaiine in the worfd 
to obly inie/preli ini* r nqtiono I 
news from th* Canadian view 
paint, and at the wnt time 
provides such brood coverage 
of current events in our own 
country 
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In the Foreign Office, for which 
he had neither the rittht 
nor the ri#Irt 


Ml rights rewrvid 


temper ar 
person a Ij. 

He 


1 


in thinking for 


^XACirtLlS »!iy i^.^u.11 y .JtA/ 'i + 

activity m.ght lead to doubt* 
about me. There seemed very 
little that could t* done about 
It but it occurred to me that I 
could hrlD to divert suspicion by 


ANALYSIS: by ^ CHAPMAN ;.PINCHER 


Britain'* leading commentator on ^acurity affair* 


IN THIS lost* I me lit 
Ptallby’s main purpose is to 
discredit the American 
Intelligence and Security 
Services by making senior 
Operatives look stupid. — 


This Image 1* hardly In 
keeping with their complete 


round -up of the major Soviet 


spy-ring which Philby men 

tlons— Dr 


Klaus Fuchs, the 

Rosen bergs, Harry Gold, and 
others 


In this connection Phllby'* 
disclosure* raise an Intriguing 
question. When be anew that 
the vital atomic leakages, which 
Bayed Russia's scientists at least 
11 months of work, bad been 
narrowed down to Fuchs, why 
wasn't Facha “reward" u 
Maclean was ■ 

If It wa* enoogb that 
Maclean waa ” an old comrade.” 
whv waan t Fueha, who had 
bees Infinitely more valuable. 

L iven Lhe same s flection »i« 

reatment ? 

There are strong reasona tor 
bet lev mg that Fuchs waa 


deliberate y sacrificed. First, ha 
bad stopped spring for Russia. 
Second, the Ruslans knew that 
since he «a* a British soblect, 
hii exposure would greatly 
atomage An|U A*iikia 
relations — a prime 3fte1et target- 

-The ' Tlam*ft eassed by 

Fuchs’ eonlrssioo was 'u fact 
Immense. Briuta sseat had' 
deeds of millions discovering 
nuclear know how which Lb* 
Americans might otherwise 
have given a* 

The Russians may have been 
confident that Focha. who left 
the U.S, to wwt at Harwell, 
could not Identify any of the 
other Soviet agents who con- 
tacted him in America Th* 
British and t’.S. security men 
who questioned him were more 
astute than they expected 
Fuchs rerormbergd that one 
of the couriers who picked up 
hi* information From th* to* 
Alamos bomb laboratory had 
once mentioned he wis a bio- 
chemist. IT. 3. G-men made in- 
quiries Shoot every biochemist 
who could have been lo th* 
place* Fuchs named. 

They reduced a list of UN 
possible saapertn to Harry Gold. 


whom Fncha then identified 
from films flown to his Jail In 
London. Golds confession led 
to Julius Rosenberg. who 
organised spies and pasted 
secret drawings and equipment 
to Russia, and his wife Ethel 
who induced her own brother 
to steal Atomic secrets. Only 
the Russian diplomat who con- 
trolled them all. Anat»U Yakov- 
lev. escaped 

loci den tally, tho American* 
were more Justified In executing 
I ho Rosenberg* than the 
Russians were In shooting Oleg 
peukovxky,. the Red Army 
Intel licence colonel, who spied 
foe Britain. 

The Rosenbergs committed 
their treachery during wartime. 


objected mat Miciean was not 
pt either fton or Oxford H* 
wu not But M.IA did not 
attach : much weigh* to that 

detail * the ground (hat 
fore IB ; !en aasume that all 

wwIRk ' voting Englishmen 

must ffr'to Eton and Oxford.) 

The list provided Bobby Mac- 
kenzie [th* Embassy tecurUp 
d Ulcer 1 with one of hi* finest 
hour* H* offered me abort 
odda on Oorr’Booth, 

Why 1 He had been educated 
at Eton *nd Oxford ; he had 
entered the Foreign Office In 
th« middle ‘thirt.e*; he w*§ a 


eon-duwons, M. 1.5 Informed us 
. that Maclean would probably be 
approached when the caee 
■ again* him waa complete, 
i Meanwhile, certain categories 

* of Foreign Office papers would 
be withheld from him. and his 

j movements would be put under 
\ surveillance. These :ast two de- 
cuiong taken presumably to 
•ootbe the Americans, wct* 
foolish But l saw no reason to 
challenge them. 1 ludged that 

• they might serve me In good 
stead if anything went wrong, t 
was aulie right. 

I wa* nevenhele** alarmed by 


Er:. 

twice 

done 
smen 
car o 
in o 
that 
if me 
wauN 
heap 
that 
On 


gar.v 


[a m 
cal!» 
exnij 
rece. 




THE MOST a,*a“B3S 


from ffhilbj’i dl*- 


emerglng 

closures— and those ol other 
spies — Is that they are hardly 


ever caught because they art 


defected In the act 0/ spying. 

Surveillance may provide the 
evidence that finally bring* 
them into court, but the first 
Information that leads U» their 
being watched almost alwayi 
comes from Russia 

It come* in two ways— ritbeT 
a Soviet defector to the W»f 
rrvesla thal Information of a 
certain nature has been Sowing 
to Moscow. Or Russian officials 
aay or do someth Ipg » bleb 
make* this obvious. 

At Phllby Indicates, the * 0 *- 
plciott that there was s spy— 
Maclean — tn the B r 1 1 1 a " 


Embassy In Washington came 

' IckUni 


from information trickling back 
from the Soviet tnion. 

The Russian* are by do 
means always as clever *" 
covering up their Mtirres aa { 
Philby would hare u* believe. . 
First Indications that there bad 
been a serious atomic leak in 
the L\S — from Fuchs as It 
turned out — arose from remarks 
by Rasaian delegate* at a post- 
war INO conference. The 
Russians used code names they 
could not possibly have known 
without the help of a spy 

rhia la the Soviet agrnt'a 
pea test danger. However care- 
ful be may be " In the field ** 
he ean be caught through a 
blunder in Moscow or the 
deliberate use of secret informs 
tion foe political purposes by 
Communist officials 


TUP attitude of the Fwvlfa 
1 nt Office in pooling Bor- 
feti to Washington is highly 
revealing. As Li wax known that 
Borges* was a rabid homo- 
sexual, an habitual drunk, xnd 
fTostly unstable in other ways, 
why wa# he ailowed to remain 
In the Foreign Office at all ? 

I have always suspected thal 
hi* homosexual activities pro- 
vided him with Information ' 
about the private lives of senior * 
colleagues which ensured hi* 
proterttoa. 


I AM NHT convinced 

I IUM that Pbilhy 

la telling the truth about the 


way Burge** contacted Madron 
In Lo ‘ " 


London. He talks about great 
precautlona so that ihe i»n men 
would not be seen together Vet 
It waa arranged that Burgess ' 
would call on Maclean at bis 
I office, and later they lo nr tied 
' together at the R-k.C. Club In 
Pail Mail ! 

PblJby's ronstematton on 
hearing th* pew* that Borges* 
had fled with Maclean I* 
understandable. 

Vf Burgess had remained, 
there would have been nothing 
to connect Maclean s disappear- 
ance with Phllby— no overt' 
suspicion that he was the Third 
Man who had organised the 1 
escape 1 


PU1| PY who repeatedly 
rtliLDT, accuse* Western 


Intelligence of slipshod work, 

‘ *»iW j 


has failed himself to consult the 
Soviet Intelligence flies to check 
the name of the M.1.5 In ter ruga- , 
toe he calls John Skardon. The , 
man who so ably Induced Fuchs | 
U confess wa* WilHam James ' 
S harden. 
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Just how was Donald Maclean, the 
Foreign Office traitor, tipped off about 
his impending arrest ? 

For years, debate has rao^H ah™.* 

— ■ -O'-w u WU L, 

Kim Philby's role as the "Third Man” 


MY SECRET WORLD* PART TWO 




in this sensational affair. Now at last 
comes Philby's own story of what 
happened in those tense hours — and" 
of the dramatic and unexpected last* 
minute development. 


!* i 


HOW I ORGANISED 




- i 


MACLEAN'S ESCAPE 


-I 


t»WI. !„ Istanbul . 

to accept the oner 0 11 ' 0 ° k me a ' 1 of ha »f an ho U r to decide 


I 


h 


The lure of the 
American post wag )rre- 
» daub)* for two reasons, 
At one stroke, it would 
Uke me right back into 
^the middle of lotemgence 
twiicj- making and It 
would give me a close*- up 
¥lew of the American 
lotaJUgeoce orgamiatio os. 

Thew. I wu beginning to 
•uapect* were already of 
graatar Importance from my 
point of view ma n ihgif 
8nu«n opposite numbers 
* ifl*® B . ot *Mn Uwit it worm 

"•“i ' 1 ' 01 tonflrmatJou Iron) 
KmaS"' The event 

justified mv action No doutu 
an vw tier* of the 
unhmiied Mtemiaiiu** o t mv 
ne» awgmneni ft «... 
•rraceed that | aftould it*** 
tor London at the end o| Set)- 
oeaiber an* after a monJfia 
bneftni at hetdouajtaia. *atf 


by KIM 


PHILBY 



Was leTt In nn itmjM ik>t i h *.. a 

mition from ih • ~F. b!X"" and ' InV 
own referred U> on* and th* 
umt case **** 


a careful study of th. m« 
fljd * 0111*1 bust ii> allay my lttJ . 
mtdj.te Inara 4* aiJj was not 

fJKKfi'l ‘®. °P*L«*. ! nsl ‘ 1 * <“« 


> “('i-oicu vu upfermi# \ 

united Scat**. investigation ' of 
tne Lrtclj provided by the joura 

wu ID Lh. hind# of U>« TM I 


iharacieriaucaliy. they had 
pul id an immense amount of 
wors resulting in an immense 

A m iinr r r» r . m.*. i * 


r ’ » UJ ■. 

i mount of waste paper* It'had 
neuhor so them 


■ _ * a_ m ’ . 1 Pv 111 vlQ 

» *» wl pn that a diplo- 
mat wa* involved, let alona a • 
fiirty senior diplomat. 


not K tsi ms a 


for Amini 
October 

m£! a u n «' ctlioa ot “ 

-j/Pj” 1 AB * l »’ A( t»«nc«n invest!- 
aation of Soviet Intelhaenr# 

ja^inia th# , o»iiS!f n ggs 

had viewed a Jtrong *uaee,tlon 


■irmaswy 

■ th* 


J2 0 ™ Bnusn Bmoasary in 
Wuhtuum durint ths rear* 
and another from the 
alomic eneray eatabllahmeai in 
Lo* Aiamua 

I haa do idea about Loa 
Alamo* Sul o n etft check of 


for aom* Bonus cr a ou«Uori 
(Si ft r m * ° v tn,T Sovtat 0011- 
Utanbui He had asked 
me lf I bad an? meana of dis- 
cuverm* what the Bmtah were 
fluina in a case under invesih 
eaiioo bv the f B I ; . caw: m- 
the BrlUah Krabatsv La 
Wiihlniioq 


instead, th* investigation nag 
concentrated on non -diplomat!* 
*?**. of th* Embassy. and 



part LcuJariy 


Moscow diversions; Philby and Melinda Maclean play 


tho« locally 


recruited- J. h# ureeperw. deanaei 
boule-wtaher*. and the reel. ^ 


A charlady 
(rand mot her. 


troiUd cartaliUy ban to bt don* 
before I left WuhLnfton. 


*Hfl 

for 


a Latvian 
UuUnca 


lur UUUukJv 

would rat* a 16-pae* report 
c F*ded with nulgnillcaht detail . 

ri r h.Ka i l _ » . ih_ 


¥ wuninfioa. 

Heaven tniw what a my deal 
appointment would lit ; f miaht 
well loce all control of iha caja 


real profea«ionaJ obJactita ta 
Wm tUyLn* with »V W 


out * n nn check of 
inc relevant rorciQn Oftce tut 
f * e Jt <» little doubt about thm 


At tne time or asaina 
was noth in a that t couk. , r 
done Bui ft ieemed. after mv 


Bririah rmOwtey 

th»^r7 togriag, r.si; sssn s ssrs j 



ifumoTV ° lttf,eld t'h.1 j' had 
problem, “withK H^ew^dav^ 
If 11 * W »oArt»ed be tot Rui_ 
aim friend In London After 
cheefcma with beadqyariera ha 


1 X r jT ,1 m aetai 

of herself, her family, and 
friends, her nrtrata lif» and 
ihpiidar habit* 

It wa* testimony to ih* 
foormoua resource* of the PB I 
and to the pitiful eMteoi to 
■ nich thoaa resources were 
Mjuandared li was enough to 
convince m* thaL urgent action 
would not be necessary, but that 
would reoulr* minute 
' wauihlng fomathln* drastlo 


It la not rajj to mate 


coherent picture of my iour of 
htuy in tb f tfnued States 


‘■Hr unufq olbUMl 

Liaison^ with tile P.B.I alone If 
4 . uoaducitd 

thofouKhlv would have been a 
fulLtime ion, It was the era of 
McCarthy In full evil Wfct It 
was also the era ot Hua Cooian 
Tuchs. Gold Ortentlui, and 
the bray* Roaasberaa — no* Lo 
mention others wbo «r« Hill 
namelea* Liaison with c IJL 

cover Hi an erMl 

n.Ht keT Assistant 

Director or the Pj f in c!iar«# 
of lecuritv was m» prtncioal 
con is a with th« FBI, mdl 
“•top « T crsl times a weet. 
either Ln his offloe or at homo. 

**" A t t*--_ 


t*. w»sn tus. 

There was another oonaidera* 
tion which inclined me towards 
agreeing with Burgee* lu.. 
gesiloo I anew from th* fll?a 
that hu record ws* quite cieio. 


in the jiCoie” that Thert^Vss 


, uicr* was 

nothing I recorded agalnat him 
politically. But he was Tery 


apt to get into per b onal scrapes 
of a spectacular nature. 


HA an c g A.14 a# . 

[ 'WTfi t UTikinti 


It occurred to me am he was 
much less hkcly to mske hnn- 
aeif conspicuous in my house- 
hold than tn a bachelor Oat 
where every evening would find 
him footloose 

I had scarcely replied to 
aignify my agreement when 
Mackenaie showed me a fetter 
he had received from Carey. 
Poster, then head of the Foreign 
Offlca security branch warning 
him about Burgess’s arrival 
Oarsy- Poster — ■ *h=r 

his Ktr** 1 -- 


£eniNc^f^^^ulcjbe 


the B 
which 
ration t 
The 

wa a esI 

two Ion 
outJid* 

Iha r rk< 

that du 
the orol 
1 the 
(mo our 
m tn* i 
•ub(eci 
atant dll 
dlffleultv 
seen Ms 
In J4 ye 
IVflJAmy 
(a Cairo 

I nad 
how he 
thinii *t 

lljtnrti 

turn 


to tf 



one But it seemed. after tr y 
i i v.lh Oldfield. that I had 
jT!' ed uuo tne heart or the 
i'roo-em. Wlthio a Tew da vs. 
n.j tu confirmed by mv Rus* 
an fr.end m London Afire 
’jieck.ng with headauarter* be 


*-ki to the oK.laJ extent 
which those resources wer# 
squandered It *ii enoufh lb 
convince me that urgent 
would not be neoeisar? *“ 
the case would 
watching Somethlr 


at urgent 
cewarj, to t 

requfriA e 

ie thing ■ io 


wu a jo the era of joo.on. 
Pucha Gold. OreenaliM. *nd 
tfie brave ftownbenia — not to 
mention other* who are 
oamr>*s Ltalsoo witB C l A 
oovered an *Ten wider fletd- 

Mlckey Ladd. Lh* A*elatant 
Director or the PJX id chare* 
or security. was mi prlnelpiJ 
contact with cha PBL and I 
lie turn several time* * week, 
either In hLt office or at home. 
He vu one of Hoover'i original 
gunmen in Chicago— “Lb* tuj 
who always went In Aral 
when there was shooting to b* 
done — and he looked the oart- 
He was short and Immensely 
stock?, and mint have been 
hard a« aula before he 
developed a naunctw Jowl* and 
the tomoleklon that suggest* a 
•Woke in the offing. 

Ladd tost no time in jetting 
me know that he disapproved 
me close contact with CXA. 
He seemed genuinely disgusted 
with tta cosmopolitan airs 
*■ Whal do the? teach them ;& 
CIA. son?’* he Mid to me 
one evening. “Why. how to use 
knives and fork*. how to marry 
rich wives" 






a t^LuuoiaS tr.ckle of 
information about the Embassy 
Leakage continued to reach ua. 
Apart from Dwyer [PAtlbgt 
predecessor m the Washington 
posO, who ««i soon to leave, 
three members or the Brush 
Embasay >taff had acres* to 
the material : Paterson, mywir 
and Bohbv Mackenzie tha 
Embaaav Securitv Qm«r. who 
was an old colleague of mine 
from Section V davs 
in th« PB.L the official con- 
cerned wen Ladd. Lehman, 
who wu then need or the an> ■ 
Communist section, and Boo 
Laxoier*. a nice puddingy 
native of Ohio who *aa respon- 
jiblt tar the detailed ana.yu 
of :ba ease on the Americas 
side 

W# wrr* atilt far frur* 
deDt.fyinf the eourct in the 
Brtah (xoiaay, out dura* 
:ne winter at l9*y-40 tn* net 
began to do** round the lo? 
Ala moa source The chute* 
■eemed to Me oetween two 
scientists ot graat distinction 
Dr. Peierls and Dr Pueh* 

It >u Dwyer \ last direct edT- 
rxe to ai.S. that, ov a brilliant 
pled* or anaiyn* or the known 
movements or the two meo he 
conclusively eliminated Feierj. 
Thereafter, ih* firmer pointed 
unwaveringly at Pucha 
The usual trouble area? over 
the nature of the evideoci* 
which was not valid m law. 
Bui Pucba prav.ded the 
evidence against himself. 
After tiu arreat he was 
passed to John Sfcardon. of 
M.1.5. ror interrogation, Skardco 
succeeded in winn.nk his con* 
fldence to such an extern that 
Puchs not only confe&sed nt* 
own Dan :n ;h* buames* nut 
also ident.fled from Photo 
graph* his contact in :he 
United State*. Harre Ooid 
Prom Ooid. who was a uo in 
talkative mood, the chain led 
inexorably 10 the Roeenberaa 
who were duly electrocuted. 

tt la worth mentioning that 
Elsenhower expla.ned hi* 
refusal to reor.eve Ethel ftoeen* 
berg on the grounds that, f he 
did. the Russ. an* ;n future 
would use onlv women u so:ew 
It was an attitude worthy of 
the most bedesman of Unitad 
Stares Prw.denta 


in t n* summer of IBM 1 
received a letter from Guj 
Burges* “ l have a ahock for 
you, he began, ** I have lust 
been bo*:«d to Waaii ngton." H* 
suggested That 1 should out h:m 
up for a Tew day* until he had 
found a Oat for himself Thla 
nosed a orobiem 

tn norma) circumstance* it 
would have been Quite wrong 
for two secret aperitives ;o 
occudt the same ortm'.wa. But 
the circumstance* were doc 
normal 

Prom tne earnest dars our 
careers had intertwined He had 
collected money Tor me at 
Cambridge after the revolt of 
the Auau-Un Bchuetxbund in 
Pebnaary. 163*. 

t had out forward m* flam* 
as a possible recruit ror th* 
Soviet Service, a debt whlrh h* 
later rtoaid b? smoothing my 
entry into th* British Secret 
Service 

In between, b# b*d acted ■» 
courier for m* in Soam. Us 
19*0 wi had worked closely to- 
gether to B.1A, and be had 
paid m* a orofeafional vi*n In 
Turkey in L94& 

Our aaeoclatlon was there foT* 
wall known, and ^ wa* already 
certain that any eerlou* tn»«tt 
gatlon of either of 
reveal thea* ba*t 

mmaX iUi Jtezi 


«if “eoospicucus in my house- 
hold then in * ( bachelor flat 
where every evtflln* would And 
him footloose. 

t had scarcely re w 
aianify my *<r«nnr ^ ; i?n 
Mackeoxi* thowed or* ter 

he had received from CT . t- 
Poiter. thee head of the Porelga 
Office security branch, warning 
Him about Burgess*? arrival 

Carev-Poaier explained that 
hli *ccetitrtcitie* would bf 
mor* easily overlooked in a 
targe embassy thin in a *maU 
on* Hr gave a sumtjitrj of 
hts past peccadilloes, and said 
that worse might be In store. 

■ What does he mean trer-je 

:stK*Ji«?a , !«J8 , a3 

an eye on him He seemed 
happy that there was Kmeor.e 
#t*e who was ready xo ahara 
the resnonsibiTliy 
In the Uaht of wnat was us 
come, mv decision to rail in 
wild Burge*** suggestion looks 
like a bad mistake l have 
indeed given it much thought 
tc th* peat 15 year* ^ ^ . 

It will not do to plead mat 
the tw jt events were to take a 
few month* later were uiterly 
unforeseeable : security ore- 

caut.en » are designed to i vi 
protection from the un- 
foreseeable But. on reflectioh I 
trunk that my decision to 
accommodate Burges* kneed ed 
bv a few week* at most the 
focusing of the soo Light oo 
me- 
lt alto lent ytgour tp ^ th* 
letter which Bede ti -smith [head 
of fhe C.I.A.l sent the chief 
insisting on my removal from 
the scene, it may even have 
been lucky that susoiaon tell 
• on me prematurely, .n the 
sense that it cnataUised before 
the evidence w** strong enough 
to bring me to court. 

Burgtss's arrival raised ah 
uaue that I could not decide 
by mvavtf Should he or ihould 


subject remained under con- 
stant discussion between ua My 
difficulty waa that I had only 
seen Maclean twice, and brtefly. 
in 14 veaxa [ Maclean had left 
Washington W JMJ foe *ertftc« 
tn Cairo and later in London ) 
j pad oo idea where be Lived, 
bow h* Lived, or indeed anv- 
thing at all about hi* ctrcum- 
auoeea But It i* now time to 
turn to !ix east to explain now 
U stood, and th* orobiem* ft 
inTcIved <i 


The development of th* *ff*ii 
was giving me deeo anxiety. It 
was besetoy imoonderiD.ei, th* 
assessment of which could b* 
Util* better than gueirwork 

We had received aom* do*«n 
report* relenng to * tb* 
source." who appeared tn th* 
documents under the cod* oam* 
Homer, but iiltTe were** had 
been made- toward! Jattafying 
him 

The PB.L were sUii sending 
us ream* about the Embassy 
charladies, and the influiry imo 
our menial personnel wu amo- 
amt \L3«lf out endleialy 

To me. this remain* the amt* 
inexplicable feature of th* 
whore affair. There wu already 
evidence that th* Pore-gn Offlc* 
had been oenetrataa Both 
Kr.vitakv and Volkov bid a*:d 

"^[Gfitdroi ITrtpifaJCj, • Bed 
Arm* /nfcUifirence oPlcer, 
defected to the West tn igj7. 
and Had given information to 
the effect that th* Bunions had 
in/tttrated a t/trurtg Brtttsh 

traitor i nLo the foreign Office. 
Volkov had tried to defect tn 
7345, ojenng to name «eo 
BrtflsA fratfor* m ffte foreign 
Office and one irho iras heed ot 
a British zecvrttv organisation. 
VoJJcop s defeeftofl i£ 0 * ihtrorfed 
by Phifby Voffcop mvf/ertouslu 
disappeared before be could be / 
given wiurn.) fs 

There wu. erf couree. noilu^^ 


sertoua inT«t1- 
of IL> would 
at links, jy 
t could b+yb 
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The Soviet master spy continues his explosive story of a career 
unmatched in the annals of espionage-how he fooled Hoover and 


T^nllac in WorT^m^fAn oo Prifom’p tnn nrrAnt nfrvrVinnr flip T7RT 

i-/ unvj m rruoiiuigiuii uo x/iiirUiii a typ ugwiL vv v/iiviu^ 
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and the CIA and whisked Burgess and Maclean to safety. 

% 

* — - — ■ ; ■ - - - — — — — >■ '■ . T i . 

In the last issue of Evergreen, Kim Philby began the as First Secretary of the British Embassy. Two years 
incredible chronicle of his thirty-year masquerade as later Philby received the appointment that was to crown 


Soviet secret agent with the story of his early career 
as Russian spy in Franco Spain and his meteoric rise in 

Britain's Secret Service during World War IL In 19i5> 
he became chief of Britain's spy network against the 
Soviets and other Communist countries . Shortly after he 
had brought off this extraordinary coup he barely es- 
caped exposure by Konstantin Volkov , a Soviet NKVD 
officer anxious to change sides to the West , but whose 
defection Philby managed to abort in time . In 19&7, 
Philby received a new assignment He was posted to 
Istanbul as head of the SIS (Secret Intelligence Service ) 
station in Turkey , with an official Foreign Service cover 


his career as Soviet agent . He was sent to Washington 
as Britain's top Secret Service officer detailed to work 
with the CIA and the FBI . During the next three years , 
recounted in the following episodes, Philby gained free 
access to the top secret operations of these organiza- 
tions . His top security clearance also brought him in 
close personal touch with J. Edgar Hoover , Alien Dulles, 
General Walter Bedell-Smith and the other chiefs of xhe 
I/.S. intelligence services . These and the preceding epi* 
sodes published in Evergreen are from the book J 
Silent War which Philby recently completed in Moscow 
and which Grove Press will publish this month , — Eds. 
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I N THE SUMMER of 1949, 1 received 
a telegram from headquarters 
which diverted my attention to 
quite different matters. The tele- 
gram offered me the SIS represen- 
tation in t e United States, where I 
would be working in liaison with 
both the CIA and the FBI. The in- 
tention was to upgrade the job for a 
significant reason. The collabora- 
tion between the CIA and SIS at 
headquarters level (though not yet 
in the field) had become so close 
th: ny officer earmarked for high 

pi; * ; in SIS would need intimate 
l :e of the American acene. 


T+ +aaIt vma oil a# VoK on Vimii* +r\ 

A hr IrVVVh JilU WM Vl> imix Vkl* MVUi IrV 

decide to accept the offer, 
i It would be a wrench to leave 
Istanbul, both because of its beauty 
and because it would mean leaving 

«. k i.A.Hi>!ilH«ikVl.t 1 ab 6 iVk/itrS Vrtlf 

it JUU MJUDiUCl auijr icoo Mian uaii 

accomplished. £ut the lure of the 
American post was irresistible for 
two reasons. At one stroke, it would 
take me right back into the middle 
of intelligence policy -making and it 
would give me a close-up view of 
the American intelligence organisa- 
tions. These, I was beginning to 
suspect, were already of greater 
importance from my point of view 
thar. their British opposite num- 
bers. I did not even think it worth 
waiting for confirmation from my 


Sfiinfit /i/S ITaonmno TKa AVani lltafL 
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fled my action. No doubt was ex- 
pressed anywhere of the unlimited 
potentialities of my new assign- 
ment. It was arranged that I should 

lanirA f T Vl +■ ^ Vi A. aftj aF Cftr\ _ 
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tember and, after a month's brief- 
ing at headquarters, sail for Amer- 
ica at the end of October. 

In London, I found that Jack # 
Easton had the general Supervision 
of relations between SIS and the 
American services, and it was from 
him that I received most of my in- 
struction. I appreciated, not with 
out misgiving, hia command of the 
elusive patterns of Anglo-American 
cooperation. But the range of col- 
laboration wo* so wide that there 
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,a. scarcely 4 senior officer m : 
whole organisation who had not got 
some axe to grind with me* I was 
!u ached «•. many clubs on business 
pretexts. The discussions over the. 

ar,d port covered many sub- - 
jeett-, Vj': r n my hosts had one thing , 
in common- the desire for a free 
trip to America, I did not discour- 
a:,: th era. The" more visitors I had 
in Wi.shin? -un, the more pies I got 
my finger into. That, after all, was 
it >- :im in hfe. 

Apart from these diverting inter- 
ludes, my briefing caused me serious 
preoccupation in more than one 
respect. It became clear from East- 
on's succinct expositions of the situ- 
ation that my path in Washington 
w f as likely to be thorny. I Was to . 
take over from Peter Dwy^r, who 
had spent several years in the 
United States, I knew him for a 
brilliant wit, and was to learn that 
he had a great deal more to him 
than just wit. During the war. he 
had succeeded in the prickly task ' 
of establishing close personal rela- 
tions with many leading figures in 
the FBI. Tnese relations, main- 
tained after the war, had given the 
SIS representation in Washington 
a bii h towards the FBI at the ex- 
panse ► some thought) of the 
IT A .• ;ne FBI, taking its cue 


\ -#--*» win J n T-T AA^tAw 
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on the chin the unavoidable re- 
sentment of Hoover's men. A corol- 
lary of this was that it would be 
dangerous to be too clever since the 
cards would be stacked too heavily 
against me. It would be better to 
play it silly and be ready to apolo- 
gise freely for the bricks which my 
position would force me to drop 
from time to time. 

My briefing on the counter-espi- 
onage side also aroused grave anxi- 
ety in my mind. This was given me 
by the formidable Maurice Oldfield, 
and ^included a" communication of 
the first Importance. Joint Anglo- 
American investigation of Soviet 
intelligence activity in the United 
States had yielded a strong sugges- 
tion that there had been a leakage 
from the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington during the t years 1&44-45, 
and another from the atomic energy 
establishment in Los Alamos, I had 
no idefc about Los Alamos. But a 
swift check of the relevant Foreign 
Office List left me in little doubt 
about the identity of the source in 
the British Embassy. My anxiety 
was tempered by relief, since I had 
been nagged for some months by a 
question put to me by my Soviet 
contact in Istanbul. He had asked 
me if I had any means of discover- 
ing what the British were doing in 

Q f*£a QO 1 \+\ A & \>4 . ■ of j /v rt ♦ % #v»"i Uir 4-li a 
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f \fSkr to them nor to the British 
tnat & diplomat was involved, let 
alone a fairly senior diplomat. In- 
stead, the investigation had concen- 
trated on non-diplomatic employees 
pf the Embassy, and particularly on 
those locally recruited: the sweep- 
' ers, cleaners, bottle-washers and the 
rest. A charlady with a Latvian 
grandmother* for instance, would 
rate a fifteen-page report crowded 
with insignificant detail of herself, 
her family and friends, her private 
life and holiday habits. It was testi- 
mony to the enormous resources of 
the FBI, and to the pitiful extent 
, to which those resources were 
squandered. It was enough to con- 
vince me that urgent action would 
not be necessary, but that the case 
would require minute watching. 
Something drastic would certainly 
have to be done before I left Wash- 
ington. Heaven knew where my 
next appointment would lie; I might 
well lose all control of the case. 

My last call in London was at the 
Chief's office. He was in the best of 
form, and amused me with mali- 
cious accounts of the stickier pas- 
sages in Anglo-American intelli- 
gence relations during the war. This 
turned out to be more than just 
pointless reminiscence. He told me 
that the news of my appointment to 

T T irt > f a J C4 * I ao +n V\« 
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• sensitive on the subject 
of Uie ; A , it was extremely diffi- 

eu’t ts.; Dwyer to keep a balance 
without exposing himself to snarl- 
ing charges of double-crossing his 
old friends. 

One of my new jobs was to tilt 
the balance in the opposite direc- 
tion. The CIA and SIS had agreed 
to close collaboration over a wide 
range of issues which inevitably 
meant more day-to-day contact than 
SI? T vo .d have with the FBI. 
X X. . out this change of policy 
cv X Li acknowledged, of course, 
"V." assignment was therefore to 
' links with the CIA and 
. w those with the FBI without 
i j; noticing. It did not take 
. reflection to convince me that 
f. .i *n a task was impossible and 
aosurd. The only sensible course 
was to get in with the CIA on sub- 
jects of common interest and take 


FBI, a case involving the British 
Embassy in Washington. At the 
time of asking, there was nothing 
that I could have done. But it 
seemed, after my talk with Oldfield, 
that I had stumbled into the heart 
of the problem. Within a few days, 
this was confirmed by my Russian 
friend in London. After checking 
with headquarters, he was left in 
no doubt that information from the 
FBI and my own referred to one 
and the same case. 

A careful study of the files did 
something to ,allay my immediate 
fears. As SIS was not supposed to^ 
operate inside the United States, 
investigation of the leads provided 
by the source was in the hands of 
the FBI. 

Characteristically, they had put 
in an immense amount of work re- 
sulting in an immense amount of 
waste paper. It had bo far occurred 


upset Hoover. I was then rated a 
fairly Benior officer in the service, 
which Dwyer (most undeservedly) 
was not. Hoover suspected that my 
appointment migtTt herald unwanted 
SIS activity in the United States. 
To allay his fears, the Chief had 
sent him a personal telegram, as- 
suring him that there was no inten- 
tion of a change of policy ; my duties 
would be purely liaison duties. The 
Chief showed me the telegram, then 
gave me a hard stare. “That,” he 
said, "is an official communication 
from myself to Hoover." There was 
a pause, then he continued: "Un- 
officially . . . let's discuss it over 
lunch at White's," 

With my briefing as com plot r as 
could reasonably be expected, I 
sailed on the S.S. "Caronia" towards 
the end of September. I had a mem- 
orable send-off. The first thing I 
saw on the foggy platform at 
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1. Joseph McCarthy 

2. JudyCoplon 

3. Julius Rosenberg 

4. Ethel Rosenberg 

5. David Greenglass 

6. Klaus Fuchs 

7. Harry Gold 
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FMElby os tine McCailEy Era 


It was the era of McCarthy in full evil blast. It was also 
; the era of Hiss, Copton, Fuchs, Gold, Greenglass and the 
I brave Rosenbergs— not to mention others who are still 
I nameless 

I am speaking of the McCarthy period. It might have 
been thought that Hoover would have resented the in- 
fringement of his monopoly by a Senator who claimed to 
have effected single-handed deep penetration of the 
' Communist conspiracy in the Slate Department and 
other branches of the United States Government. Not so. 


Hoover knew that by merely opening his mouth he could 
have blasted McCarthy's pretensions forever. But why 
should he have done so? By raising a nation-wide spy- 
fever, McCarthy was creating conditions in which no 
congressman would daie n oopose increased appro- 
priations for the FBI, Hoover really thought ot 

McCarthy became evident at my first meeting with him 
when I put the question po ; r T blank, ‘ Well," said Hoover 
in reply, “I often meet Joe tfu* racetrack, but he has i 
never given me a winner yet; 
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Waterloo was an enormous ( 
moustaches and behind them the 
great head of Osbert Lancaster, an 
apparition which assured me of 
frood company on the voyage. Be- 
fore we sailed, I was called to the 
ship’s telephone. Jack Easton was 
o;. the line to tell me that Dwyer 
had just telegraphed his resigna- 
tion, It was not clear why, but I 
been warned. Finally, a case of 

wrift/rnri (< +-j^. mlf 
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cabin with the card of a disgusting- 
ly rich friend. I began to feel that 
I would enjoy my first transatlantic 
crossing, 

I made my first slip almost im- 
mediately after entering American 
territorial waters. An FBI repre- 
sentative had come out in the pilot's 
launch to greet me, I gave him a 
glass l? Tio Pepe which he sipped 
unhappily while we made polite con- 
versation. I was later to learn that 
Zi.e men of the FBI, with hardly an 
rxcepLioii, were proud of their in- 
:■ of having sprung from the 

gr; ss roc ^s. One of the first senior 
G-irtt.. i met in Washington claimed 
to nave had a grandpappy who kept 
a general store at Horse Creek, Mis- 
souri. They were therefore whisky- 
drinkers, with beer for light re- 
freshment. By contrast, CIA men 
flaunted cosmopolitan postures. 
They would discuss absinthe and 
serve Burgundy above room tem- 
pe"’iture. This is not just flippancy. 
L :■ in'ts to a deep social cleavage 
L pveen the two organisations, 
which accounts for at least some of 
the asperity marking their ex- 
changes. 

My FBI friend saw me through 
the landing formalities and bedded 
me down in a hotel with a view of 
Central Park. Next day at Penn- 
sylvania Station, I boarded the 
train for Washington. The sumac 
was still in flower and gave me a 
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the few glories of America which 
Americans have never exaggerated, 
because exaggeration is impossible. 
Peter Dwyer met me and explained, 
over our first bourbon, that his res- 
ignation had nothing to do with 
my appointment to succeed him. 
For personal reasons, he had long 
. ,:,ted to settle in Canada, where 
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a congenial government poet wai 
awaiting him. The news of my post- 
ing to Washington had simply de- 
termined the timing of his north- 
ward move to Ottawa. So we started 
on a pleasant footing. Nothing 
could exceed the care and astuteness 
with which he inducted me into j 
Washington politics. 

It is not easy to make a coherent 
picture of my tour of duty in the 




ture would give a wrong impression 
of the type of work I was engaged 
in. It was too varied, and often too 
amorphous, to be reduced to simple 
terms. Liaison with the FBI alone, 
if it had been conducted thoroughly, 
would have been a full-time job. It 
was the era of McCarthy in full 
evil blast It was also the era of 


Hiss, Copion, Fuchs, Gold, Green- 
glass and the brave Rosenbergs — 
not to mention others who are still 
nan^less. Liaison with the CIA cov- 
ered an even wider field, ranging 
from a serious attempt to subvert 
an East European regime to such 
questions as the proper exploitation 
of German documents relating to 
General Vlasov. In every question 
that arose, the first question was 
to please one party without offend- 
ing the other. In addition, I had to 
work in with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and with individ- 
uals in the Department of External 
Affairs who were dickering with the 
idea of setting up an independent 
Canadian secret service. 

Where to begin ? As the end of my 
story chiefly concerns the FBI, I 
should perhaps concede to the CIA 
the beginning. The head of the or- 
i ganisation when I arrived was Ad- 
miral Hillenkoetter, an amiable sail- 
‘ or who was soon to give way to 
General Bedell-Smith without leav- 
ing much of a mark on American 
intelligence history. The two divi- 


do were the Office of Strategic Op- 
erations (OSO) and the Office of. 
Policy Coordination (OPC). In 
plain English, OSO was the intelli- 
gence-gathering division and OPC 
was charged with subversion. There 
was also a little work with the 
\ planning division, associated with 
\ the name of Dick Helms, who re- 
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tightly succeeded Admiral Raboi* as 
head of the whole organisation and 
promptly fell foul of the Senate, 

* The driving force of OSO at the 
time was Jim Angleton, who had 
! formerly served in London and had 
i earned my respect by openly reject- 
ing the Anglomania that disfigured 
the young face of OSO. We formed 
the habit of lunching once a week 
at Harvey's where he demonstrated 
regularly that overwork was not his 
only vice. He was one of the thin- 
nest men I have ever met, and one 
of the biggest eaters. Lucky Jimt 
After a year of keeping up with 
Angleton, I took the advice of an 
elderly lady friend and went on a 
diet, dropping from thirteen stone 
to about eleven in three months. 

Our close association was, I am 
Bure, inspired by genuine friendli- 
ness on both sides. But we both 
had ulterior motives. Angleton 
wanted to place the burden of ex- 
changes between the CIA and SIS 
on the CIA office in London — which 
was about ten times as big as mine. 
By doing so, he could exert the 
maximum pressure on SIS’s head- 
quarters while minimising SIS in- 
trusions into his own. As an exer- 
cise in nationalism, that was fair 
enough. By cultivating me to the 
full, he could better keep me under 
wraps. For my part, I was more 
than content to string him along. 
The greater the trust between us 
overtly, the less he would Buspect 
covert action. Who gains most 
from this complex game I cannot 
say. But I had one big advantage. I 
knew what he was doing for the 
CIA and he knew what I was doing 
for SIS. But the real nature of my 
interest was something he did not 
know. 

Although our discussions ranged 
over the whole world, they usually 
ended, if they did not begin, with 

n nm.^ 

lOiivc anu wniuuiy. l lie mucji- 

cans had an obsessive fear of Com- 
munism in France, and I was aston- 
ished by the way in which Angleton 
devoured reams of French newspa- 
per material daily. That this w:^ 
not a private phobia of Ang1c J 
became clear at a later date v, « 
British proposal for giving ^ x- 
andre Parodi, head of the D'G/ 



v , ;*ted r.ecret information was v .n- 
*y squasned by Bedell-Smith in per- 
son. He told me flatly that he was 
not prepared to trust a single 
French official with such informa- 
tions. 

Angleton had fewer fears about 
Germany. That country concerned 
him chiefly as a base of operations 
against the Soviet Union and the 
socia'.k: states of Eastern Europe. 
The CIA had lost no time in taking 
over the anti-Soviet section of the 
German A.bwehr f under von Gehlen, 
and many of Harvey's lobsters went 
to provoke Angleton into defending, 
with chapter and verse, the past 
record and current activities of the 
von Gehlen organisation. 

We also had many skirmishes 
over the various Russian* emigre 
organisations. There was the Peo- 
ple’s Labour Alliance (NTS) , which 
recently achieved notoriety in the 
of poor Gerald Brooke. There 
•vare the Ukrainian Fascists of Ste- 
Bandera, the darlings of the 
British, Both the CIA and SIS were 
up to their ears in emigre politics, 
hoping to use the more promising 
groups for purposes analogous to 
those for which we had used Jor- 
dania. Although the British put up 
& stubborn rearguard action in 
favour of the groups with which 
they had been long associated, the 
story was one of general American 
encroachment in the emigre field. 
The dollar was just too strong. For 
instance, although the British had 
an important stake in the NTS, SIS 
was compelled by financial reasons 
to transfer responsibility for its 
operations to the CIA. The transfer 
was effected by formal agreement 
bnween the two organisations, 
though the case of Brooke, an Eng- 
lishman, suggests that SIS is not 
a.>ove playing around with the Alli- 
ance under the counter. Such an ac- 
tion would be quite in keeping with 
"-rie ethics of secret service. 

We had much else to discuss 
about Germany, since both SIS and 
the CIA. could afford to spread 
themselves on occupied territory. 
Secret activity of all kinds, includ- 
ing operations directed against the 
German authorities themselves, 
‘ -a financed by the Germans, as 


part of the payment for the ex- ■ 
penses of occupation. 

Apart from Angleton, my chief 
OSO contact was a man I shall refer 
to here as William J. Howard of 
the counter-espionage section. He 
was a former FBI man whom Hoo- 
ver had sacked for drunkenness on 
duty. The first time he dined at my 
house, he showed that his habits 
had remained unchanged. He fell 
asleep over the coffee and sat snor- 
ing gently until midnight when his 
wife took him away* saying : “Come 
now, Daddy, it's time you were in 
bed." I may be accused here of in- 
troducing a cheap note. Admitted. 
But, as will be seen later, Howard 
was to play a very cheap trick on 
me, and I do not like letting provo- 
cation go unpunished. Having ad- 
mitted the charge* of strong anti- 
Howard prejudice, U is only fair 
that Iqphould add that he cooperated 
well with SIS in the construction 
of the famous Berlin tunnel. 



nriHE FBI WAS in sorry shape when 
JL I reached Washington. It had 
caught a tartar in the small person 
of Judith Coplon, a brilliant young 
woman employed in the Department 
of Justice, against whom they were 
trying to tiring home espionage 
charges. When the evidence against 
her, obtained largely by illegal tele- 
phone-tapping, had hardened suffi- 
ciently to justify her arrest, Hoover 
sanctioned the necessary action, and 
Coplon was pulled in. She was 
caught in the act of passing docu- 
ments to a contact, and the case 
against her seemed open and shut. 
But in their haste the FBI had neg- 
lected to take out a warrant for her 
arrest, which was therefore in itself 
illegal. The FBI could only effect 
arrests without warrant if there 
was a reasonable presumption that 
the suspect was contemplating im- 
minent flight. As Coplon was picked 
up in a New York street, walking 
away from a station on the Elevated 
from which she had just emerged, 
the purpose of imminent flight could 
not have been imputed to her by 
any conceivable stretch of imagina- 
tion. 
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The illegality of the arrest was 
duly lambasted in court, but worse 
was to follow. Coplon, though 
caught red-handed, was resolved to 
fight to the end. She dismissed her 
first counsel on the grounds that he 
was too conciliatory to the prosecu- 
tion; he was probably aiming, net 
at acquittal, which seerr.ed a hope- 
less prospect, but at a mitigation of 
sentence, Copion would have none 
of it. With a second counsel to assist 
her, she went over to the counter- 
attack and began harrying the FBI 
witnesses. She tied them in such 
knots that they admitted to tapping 
not only her telephone, but tele- 
phones in the headquarters of the 
United Nations. The court proceed- 
ings began to damage the public 
image of the FBI so severely that 
Hoover incontinently dropped the 
charges. It was characteristic of 
him that he reacted to the fiasco by 
finding a scapegoat. Harvey Flem- 
ming, the principal FBI witness at 
the trial, was fired. But Coplon went 
free. It was the triumph of a brave 
woman. Whenever her name was 
mentioned thereafter in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, an abusive adjec- 
tive was attached. 

My first house in Washington 
was off Connecticut Avenue. The 
house was a small one, and I was 
soon arguing the need for moving 
to larger quarters at a safer dis- 
tance, eventually settling on a place 
about half a mile up Nebraska Ave- 
nue. Johnny Boytl was my principal 
contact with the FBI, and I saw him 
several times a week, either in his 
office or at home. He was one of 
Hoover’s original gunmen in De- 
troit— "the guy who always went in 
first" when there was shooting to 
be done — and he looked the part. He 
was short and immensely stocky, 
and must have been hard as nails 
before he developed a paunch, jowls 
and the complexion that suggests a 
stroke in the offing. He had no 
intellectual interests whatsoever. 
His favourite amusement was to 
play filthy records to wom-n visit- 
ing his house for the first Lime. He 
had other childish strcnU?, includ- 
ing the tough, direct :-i. Jilessncss 
of a child. By any objective stand- 
ard, he was a dreadful .man, but I 
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The failure of the FBI in the Coplop case was by no' 
'iDeans unique or even unusual. I cannot apeak of the 
record of the FBI in checking crime in the United States. 
With that side of its activities I had nothing to do. But I 
had a great deal to do with its counter-espionage work, 
and its record in that field was more conspicuous for 
failure than for success. Hoover did not catch Maclean 
or Burgess: he did not catch Fuchs, and he would not 
have caught the rest if the British had hot caught Fuchs 
aryl worked brilliantly on his tangled emotions; he did 
not c^tch Lonsdale; he did not catch Abel for years, and 
then only because Hayhanen delivered him up on a plat- 
ter; he did not even catch me. If, ever there was a bubble 
reputation, it is Hoover's. ’ . . * 

But Hoover is a great politician. His blanket methods 


and ruthless authoritarianism are the wrong weapons ■ } 
'for the subtle world of intelligence. But they .have other ; 

uses. They enable Hoover to collect and file away a vast 1 

amount of information about the personal lives of mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen. This has long been com-, 
mon knowledge, and it has brought Hoover rich divi- , 
dends from the purse of the American taxpayer. There 
are few people in the world without skeletons in their 
' cupboards which they would prefer to remain decently 
forgotten. The overt record shows that a distressing ' 

number of American congressmen have pasts that do \ 

not bear minute scrutiny. And what about the covert 
record held by Hoover? The mere existence of the huge 
FBI filing system has deterred many from attacking 
Hoover’s totalitarian empire. r ■ 
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could not help growing very foriu , 
him. 

Boyd lost no time in letting me 
know that he disapproved of my 
close contact with the CIA. He 
seemed genuinely disgusted with its 
cosmopolitan airs. “What do they 
teach them in CIA, son?” he said 
to me one evening. "Why, how -to 
use knives and forks, how to marry, 
rich wives.-' He also had a deep 
susp 'ion of the social graces of the 
United States Navy. But, as I had 
vhougrn ir London, 1 got on with 
provided that I did not try to 
deve/ and endured his heavy 
Lr.unts* about my CIA friends. The 
first time I felt the rough edge of 
nis tongue was (very fortunately) 
just before Peter Dwyer left for 
Ottawa. It so happened that the 
MI-5 representative in Washington, 
Geoffrey Paterson, and we received 
parallel instructions from London 
, to take up a certain matter with the 
FBI. Paterson got in first and re- 
ceived a brush-off; he was told it 
was none of London’s business. 
When Dwyer and I arrived soon 
afterwards to raise the same ques- 
tion, Boyd gave us a wicked look. 
“So that's the game," he said, lay- 
ing down his cigar and purpling. 
“Geoffrey comes in and I give him 
a flea in the ear. Then what hap- 
pens? You two come, along and try 
it on . . There followed a ten min- 
utes’ tongue-lashing against which 
all protests were useless. His fury 
was quite sincere, although out of 
all proportion to the nature of the 
issue which we had been told to 
discuss with him. What enraged 
him was a simple matter of office 
politics. It w r as his job to play MI-5 
and SIS off against one another so 
as to exploit any differences be- 
tween us. And here we were, clearly 
ranging up against him. Yet that 
urne evening he telephoned to ask 
n - im over to drink bourbon deep into 
'.no night. Not a word was said 
aboyt the unpleasantness of the 
morning. 

A sluggish trickle of information 
about the Embassy leakage con- 
tinued to reach us. Apart from 
Dwyer, who was soon to leave, three 
members of the British Embassy 
staff had access to the material: 


Paterson, myself and Bobby Mac- 
kenzie, the Embassy Security Offi- 
cer, who was an old colleague of 
mine from Section V days. In the 
FBI, the officials concerned were 
Boyd ; Lishman, who was then head 
of the anti-Communist section; and 
Bob Lamphere, a nice puddingy na- 
tive of Ohio who was responsible 
for the detailed analysis of the case 
on the American Bide. We were still 
far from identifying the source in 
the British Embassy, but during 
the winter of 1949-50 the net began 
to dose * round the Los Alamos 
source. The choice seemed to lie 
between two scientists of great dis* 
tinction, Dr. Peierls and Dr. Fuchs. 
It was Dwyer's last direct service 
to SIS that, by a brilliant piece of 
analysis of the known movements 
of the two men, 4 he conclusively 
eliminated Peierls. Thereafter, the 
finger^ pointed unwaveringly at 
Fuchs. 

The usual trouble arose over the 
nature of the evidence, which was 
not valid in law. But, Fuchs, em- 
phatically unlike Judith Coplon, pro- 
vided the evidence against himself. 
Shortly after Dwyer had identified 
him as the Los Alamos source, he 
set sail for England on a routine 
visit, He was arrested on arrival 
and passed *jto John Skardon, of 
MI-5, for interrogation. Skardon 
succeeded in winning his confidence 
to such an extent that Fuchs not 
only confessed his own part in the 
business, but also identified from 
photographs his contact in the 
United States, Harry Gold. From 
Gold, who was also in a talkative 
mood, the chain led inexorably to 
the Rosenbergs who were duly elec- 
trocuted. It is worth mentioning 
that Eisenhower explained his 
refusal to reprieve Ethel Rosenberg 
on the grounds that, if he did, the 
Russians in future would use only 
women as spies. It was an attitude 
worthy of the most pedestrian of 
United States presidents. 

There was another remarkable 
casualty of the Fuchs case. Hoover, 
who had contributed nothing to his 
capture, was determined to extract 
maximum political capital from the 
affair for himself. To that end, he 
needed to show that he had mate- 
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k ../I of his own, and such material 
could only be obtained through the 
interrogation of the prisoner by 
one of his own men. He announced 
his intention of sending Lishman 
to London to question Fuchs in his 
cell. Paterson and I both received 
instructions to tell him that such a 
course was quite out of the ques- 
tion. -Fuchs was in custody awaiting 
trial, and it was just impossible to 
arrange^ for his interrogation by 
anyone, let alone by the agent of a 
foreign power. I found Hoover in 
a state of high excitement, and in 
no mood to be impressed by the 
majesty of British law. He refused 
to budge. Lishman was sent to Lon- 
don, with peremptory instructions 
to see Fuchs, or else. The answer 
was “or else." When I heard that 
Lishman was back, I called at his 
office, a fairly grand, carpeted affair. 
Someone else was in his chair. Lish- 
man himself I found a few doors 
further down the corridor, writing 
on the corner of a desk in a small 
room tenanted by four junior 
agents. The poor devil was bloody 
and very bowed. He looked at me 
as if it had been my fault. Such was 
life under Hoover. 

In the summer of 1950, 1 received 
a letter from Guy Burgess. “I have 
a shock for you," he began. “I have 
just been posted to Washington," 
He suggested that I should put him 
up for a few days until he had 
found a fiat for himself. This posed 
a problem. In normal circumstances, 
it would have been quite wrong for 
two secret operatives to occupy the 
same premises. But the circum- 
stances were not normal. I had 
scarcely replied to signify my agree- 
ment when Mackenzie showed me a 
letter he had received from Carey- 
Foster, then head of the Foreign 
Office security branch, warning him 
about Burgess' arrival, Carey- 
Foster explained that his eccentric- 
ities would be more easily over- 
looked in a large embassy than in a 
small one. He gave a summary of 
his past peccadilloes, and said hat 
worse might be in store. "What < 
he mean, ’worse’?" muttered Mac- 
kenzie. “Goats?" 1 told him that I 
knew Guy well, that he would be 
staying with me, and that I would 
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From the earliest days, our careers had intertwined. 

He had collected money tor me at Cambridge after the 
revolt of the Austrian Schutzbund in February, 1934. I 
had put forward his name as a possible recruit for the 
Soviet service, a debt which he later repaid by smooth- 
ing my entry into the British Secret Service. In between, 
he had acted as courier for me in Spain. In 1940, we had 
worked closely together In SIS, and he had paid me a 
professional visit in Turkey In 1948. Our association was 
therefore well-known, and it was already certain that any 
serious Investigation of either of us would reveal these 
pest links. It seemed that there could be no real profes- 
sional objection to his staying with me. 
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There was another consideration which inclined me 
towards agreeing with Burgess' suggestion (to put him 
•-up at my place). I knew from the files that his record was 
quite clean, In the sense that there was nothing recorded 
against him politically. But he was very apt to get into > 
personal scrapes of a spectacular nature. A colleague 
in the Foreign Office, now an Ambassador, had pushed 
him down the steps of the Gargoyle Club, injuring his 
skull. There had been trouble in Dublin and in Tangier. 

It occurred to me that he was much less likely to make 
himself conspicuous in my household than in a bachelor 
flat where every evening would find him footloose. 


keep an eye on him. He seemed (^) 
py that there was someone else wiio 
was ready to Share the responsi- 
bility. 

In the litrht of what was to come, 
my decision to fall in with Burgess' 
suggestion looks like a bad mistake. 
I have indeed given it much thought 
in the past fifteen years. It will not 
do to plead that the twist events 
were to take a few months later 
were utterly unforeseeable ; security 
precautions are designed to give 
protection from the unforeseeable. 
But, on reflection, I think that my 
decision to accommodate Burgess 
speeded by a few, weeks at most the 
focussing of the spotlight on me. 
It also lent vigour to the letter 
which Bedell-Smith sent the Chief 
insisting on my removal from the 
scene. It may even have been lucky 
that suspicion fell on me premature- 
ly, in the sense that it crystallised 
before the evidence was strong 
enough to bring me to court. 

Burgess' arrival raised an issue 
that I could not decide by myself. 
Should he or should he not be let 
into the secret of the British Em- 
bassy source which was still under 
investigation? The decision to ini- 
tiate him was taken after I had 
made two lone motor trips to points 
outside Washington. I was told that 
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Guy's special knowledge of the prob- 
lem might be helpful. I therefore 
took Guy fully into our confidence, 
briefing him in the greatest detail, 
and the subject remained under con-, 
stant discussion between us. My dif- 
ficulty \75$ that I had only seen 
Maclean tv/ice, and briefly, in four- 
teen yeai.s, I had no idea where he 
lived, how he lived, or indeed any- 
thing at ali about his circumstances. 
But ii is now time to turn to the 
to explain how it stood, and 
th- ptuPlems it involved. ' 

TJie 6 irelopment of the affair was 
deep anxiety. It was be- 
i-vt by ir. ponderables, the assess- 
-•w Tm" v:inch could be little better 
ffu^awork. We had received 
same dozen reports referring to the 
ource, who appeared in the docu- 
r r ts under the code-name Homer, 
bnt little progress had been made 
identifying him. The FBI 
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was still sending us reams about 
the Embassy charladies, and the 
enquiry into our menial personnel 
1 was spinning itself out endlessly. 

To me* this remains the most in- 
explicable feature of the whole af- 
fair. There was already evidence 
that the Foreign Offiee had been 
penetrated. Both Krivitsky 1 and 
Volkov had said so. There was, of 
course, nothing to suggest that the 
three sources referred to the same 
man. There is still no basis for that 
supposition. But if the assumption 
had been made, if in particular the 
Krivitsky material had been studied 
1 in relation to the Washington leak, - . 
a search amonglhe diplomats would 
have started without loss of time — 
perhaps feven before I appeared pn 
the scene. 

But another feature of the case 
was even more puzzling. I must con- 
fess to having enjoyed a great ad- 
vantage in that I was pretty certain 
from the beginning who was in- 
volved. But, even discounting that * 
advantage, it seemed to me quite 
obvious, from the nature of the re- 
ports, that we were not dealing with 
the petty agent emptying waste- 
paper baskets and snatching the 
odd carbon. Some of the reports 
dealt with political problems, of 
some complexity, and on more than 
An a occasion Corner was spoken of 
with respect. There could be no real 
doubt that we were dealing with & 
man of stature. The reluctance to 
initiate enquiries along these lines 
-can only be attributed to a genuine 
mental block which stubbornly re- 
sisted the belief that respected 
members of the Establishment could 
do such things. The existence of 
: such & block was amply borne out 
by the commentaries that followed 
the disappearance of Maclean and 
Burgess — and for that matter, my 
own. Explanations of extraordinary 
silliness were offered in preference 
to the obvious simple truth. 

Yet I knew quite well that this . 
bizarre situation could not go on 
forever. One day, any day, some- 
body in London or Washington 

1 Soviet intelligence officer Walter Kri- - 
ritaky defected to the Weat in 1940, 
bringing with him aecret information 
about an unidentified Soviet agent In 
' Britain'* Foreign Office < — Kd*. 


0“ look Into his ihaving-mirro^ 
add find inspiration there. Once in- 
vestigation of the diplomats started, 
it would certainly yield the right 
answer sooner or later. The great 
question was: how soon? how late? 

From discussion with my friends 
at meetings outside Washington, 
two main points emerged. First, it 
was essentia] to rescue Maclean be- 
fore the net closed in on him. That 
was accepted as an axiom. No ques- 
tion was raised about his future 
potential to the Soviet Union in the 
event of his escape. It was quite 
enough that he was an old comrade. 
Some readers, prisoners of preju- 
dice, may find this hard to swallow. 

I do not ask them to do so. But they 
cannot blame me if they suffer un- 
pleasant shocks in future cases. Sec- . 
ond, it was desirable that Maclean 
should stay in his post as long as 
possible. After his departure, it was 
said blandly that he was i4 only*' 
head of the American Department 
of the Foreign Office, and thus had 
little access to high-grade informa- 
tion. But it U nonsense to suppose 
that a resolute and experienced op- 
erator occupying a senior post in 
the Foreign Office can have access 
only to the papers that are placed 
on his desk in the ordinary course, 
of duty. I have already shown that 

T \*kA tiAoaao f i\ tVio ftloo rtf llFit- 
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tab agents in the Soviet Union when 
I was supposed to be chivvying Ger- 
mans in Spain. In short, our duty 
was to get Maclean to safety, but 
not before it was necessary. 

But there were two further com- 
plications. I had been sent to the 
United States for a two-year tour 
of duty, and I could therefore ex- 
pect to be replaoea in the autumn 
of 1951. 1 had no idea what my next 
posting would be; it could easily 
have been Cairo or Singapore, far 
out of touch with the Maclean case. 
Groping in partial darkness as we 
were, it seemed safest to get Mac- 
lean away by the middle of 1951 at 
the latest The second complication 
arose from Burgess' position. He 
was emphatically not at home in 
the Foreign Office, for which he 
had neither the right temperament 
nor the right personality. He had 
been thinking for some time of get- 
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tiny out, and had one or two irons v 
in the fire in Fleet Street. As a 
result, his work for the Foreign , 
Office had suffered, so much bo that 
it looked like a close thing between 
, f resignation and dismissal In any ■ 
ease, he was anxious to get back to 

■ England. .* * " 

In somebody's mind— I do not r 
»■• know whose— the two ideas merged : ^ 
Burgess* return to London and the 1 

■ rescue of Maclean, If Burgess re- 
turned to London from the British 

t Embassy in Washington, it seemed 
natural that he should call on the 
head of the American Department.! 
He would be well placed to set the 
ball rolling for the rescue operation. 

It would have been possible for him\ 
to have resigned in Washington, 
and returned to London without 
fuss. But it might have looked a ■ 

. hif rxHf? if Via KqH ornna Ko/»lr vrtliin. 
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tarily shortly before the disappear- 
ance of Maclean. Matters had to be 
• so arranged that he was sent back, 

: willy-nilly. It was the sort Of project 
in which Burgess delighted, and he 
brought it off in the simplest pos- / 
sible way. Three times in one day, 
-he was booked for speeding in the 
st&fce of Virginia, and the Governor y 
reacted just as we bad hoped. Ke 
jsent a furious protest to the State 
Department against this flagrant 
abuse of diplomatic privilege, which 
was then brought to the attention , 
of the Ambassador. Within a few ; 


TO 


i days, Burgess was regretfully in- 
formed that he would have to leave. 

Afcsoon as the possibility of. Bur- 
gess helping in the rescue operation 
emerged from our discussions, great 
attention was paid to my own posi- 
tion. Despite all precautions, Bur- 
gess might be seen with Maclean, v 
and enquiry into his activity might 
lead to doubts about me. There 
^seemed very little that could be 
done about it, but it occurred to 
me that I could help to divert sus- 
picion by frmking a positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the Brit- 
ish Embassy case. Hitherto, I had 
lain low, letting the FBI and MI-5 
do what they could. Now that ^he ( 
rescue plan was taking shape, there 
was no reason why I should not 
give the investigation a nudge in 
the right direction. \ s , 

Ta fkftf An/1 T vn>A^A a ws amAno n ‘ . 
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dum to Head Office, suggesting that 
we might be wasting our time in 
^exhaustive investigations of the 
Embassy menials. I recalled the 
statements of Krivitaky to the best 
of my ability from memory. He had '* 
said that the head of the Soviet *\ 
intelligence for Western Europe 


had recruited in the middle thirties 
a young man who had gone into 
the Foreign Office. He was of good 
family, and had been educated at 
Eton and Oxford. He was An ideal- 
ist, working without payment. I 
suggested that these data, such as 


they were, should be matched . 
against the records of diplomats 
stationed in Washington between 1 ; 
the relevant dates in 1944-45 of the 
known leakages. I received a reply 
from Vivian, 3 assuring me that that .. 
aspect of the case had been very 
much “in their minds/ 1 But there 
was no evidence on file that any- x 
thing had been done about it, and 
the speed, the disconcerting speech •' 
of later developments suggested, 
that the idea must have been rela- / 
tively new, 

f ; A match of the Krivitaky mate- 
rial with the reports of the Em- 
bassy leakage yielded a short list 
of perhaps six, names which was 
. sent to us by London, withthe com- 
ment that intensive enquiries were 
V in progress. The list included the 
< names of Roger Maklns, Paul Gore- 

’UT.aV.^^ 1 HU-Li A.J T\ lj 
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Maclean. (It may be objected that 
, Maclean was not at either Eton or : 
^Oxford. He was not. But MI-5 did ' 
not attach too much weight to that > 
detail, on the ground that foreign-' 

1 * era often assume that all well-born 
young Englishmen must go to Eton 
and Oxford.) The list provided 
Bobby Mackenzie with one of his 
finest hours. He offered me short 
odds on Gore-Booth. Why? He had 
been educated at Eton and Oxford 
he had entered the Foreign Office 

>U«ttt*a*at Colonel Vefentlne Vivien, 
deputy Chlei ot the Secret Serviee^— M j. 
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in the middle thirties; he wa, a 
classical scholar of distinction to 
“whom the code-name Homer would 
be appropriate; Homer, in its Rus- 
sian form of Gomer, was a near- 
anagram of Gore; as for ideals, 
Gore-Booth was a Christian Sci- 
entist and a teetotaler* What more 
could I want? It wa3 a neat bit of 
work, good enough, I hoped, to give 
London pause for b few days, 
Burgess packed up and left. We 
dined together his last evening in a 
Chinese restaurant where each 
booth had “personalised music” 
which helped to drown our voices. 
We went over the plwi step by step. 
He was to meet a Spviet contact on 
arrival in London, and give him a 
full briefing. He was then to call 
on Maclean at his office armed with 
a sheet of paper giving the time and 
place of rendezvous which he would' 
slip across the desk. He would then 
meet Maclean and put him fully in 
the picture. From then on, the mat- 
' ter was out of my hands. Burgess 
did not look too happy, and I must 
have had an inkling of what was 
on his mind. When 1 drove him to 
the station next morning, my last 
words, spoken only half-jocularly, 
were: “Don’t you go too.” 

MI-j were not particularly lm- 
ky Mackenzie’s brainwave 
t fic re-Booth. Confronted by 
sN.rt list, they were looking 
riV odd man out, the man who 
d least to pattern. It wa. 
:\te..igent procedure, and it led 
mum to put Maclean at the top of 
the list. He had never enjoyed the 
social round of the diplomatic corps. 
He had preferred the society of 
independent minds. By contrast, the 
others on the list were depressingly 
conformist. In communicating to us 
their conclusions, MI-5 informed us 
that Maclean would probably be 

wVlATl r.IVSP AfFainst 
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him was complete. Meanwhile, cer- 
tain categories of Foreign Office 
i . >er would be withheld from him, 
, d his movements would be put 
under surveillance. These last two 
decisions, taken presumably to 
soothe the Americans, were foolish, 
but I saw no reason to challenge 
them. I judged that they might 
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went wrong. I was quite right, 

I was nevertheless alarmed by 
the speed with which the affair was 
developing, and at the next meeting 
with my Soviet contact told him of 
the pressing need for haste, I was 
also given a pretext for writing to 
Burgess direct. The Embassy trans- 
port officer had twice asked me what 
was to be done about the Lincoln 
Continental which he had left in 
the car park. So I wrote to Burgess 
in pressing terms, telling him that 
if he did not act at once, it would 
be too late — because I would send 
his car to the scrap-heap. There was 
nothing more that I could do. 

One morning, at a horribly early 
hour, Geoffrey Paterson called me 
by telephone. He explained that he 
had just received an enormously 
long Most Immediate telegram from 
London. It would take him all day 
to decipher without help, and, he 
had just sent his secretary on a 
week’s leave.' Could he borrow 
mine? I made the necessary ar- 
rangements and sat ba£k to compose 
myself. This was almost certainly 
it. Was Maclean in the bag? Had 
Maclean got away? I was itching 
to rush round to the Embassy and 
lend a third hand to the telegram. 
But it was clearly wiser to stick to 
l my usual routine as if nothing had 
happened. When I reached the Em- 
bassy, I went straight to Paterson’s 
office. He looked grey. "Kim,” he 
said in a half -whisper, “the bird has 
flown.” I registered dawning hor- 
ror (I hope), 'What bird? Not 
Maclean?” “Yes,” he answered. 
"But there’s worse than that r . . 
Guy Burgess has gone with him.” 
At that, my consternation was no 
pretence. 
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B urgess' departure with Mac- 
lean faced me with a fateful 
decision. From the earliest discus- 
sions of Maclean’s escape, my Soviet 
colleagues had been mindful that 
something might go wrong and put 
me in danger. To meet such a pos- 
sibility, we had elaborated an es- 
cape plan for myself, to be put into 
effect at my discretion in case of 


■" y- 

t t/reme emergency. It was clear 
that the departure of Burgess gave 
rise to an emergency* But was it 
an extreme emergency? I had to 
put aside the decision for ft few 
hours, in order to deal with two 
Immediate problems. One was to 
get rid of certain compromising 
equipment hidden in my house. The 
other' was to get the feeling of the 
FBI, since that might affect the 
details of my escape. Getting rid of 
- the equipment was perhaps the most 
urgent task of the two, but 1 de- 
cided to let it wait. It would have 
looked very odd if I had left the 
Embassy immediately after hearing 
the news ; and Paterson’s telegram 
gave me a good excuse for testing 
the FBI without delay. It concluded 
with instructions that he should in- 
form Boyd of its contents, Paterson, ' 
doubtless thinking that his face 
would be pretty red by the end of 
the interview, asked me if I would 
accompany him on the grounds that 
two red faces might be better than 
one. The fact that my face was 
probably more grey than red did 
not alter the principle of the thing. 
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able calm. A few flashes of mischief 
suggested that he might almost be 
pleased that the bloody British had 
made a mes? of it. But I guessed 
that his calm masked a personal 
worry. Boyd had often met Burgess 
at my house, and had invited him 
back to his ow r n. Against all the 
odds, they had got on well together. 
Both were aggressive, provocative / 
characters; they exchanged insults 
with mutual appreciation. At their 
first meeting, Burgess had attacked 
the corruption and graft which, he ; 
alleged, made nonsense of the Indi- 
anapolis motor trials, and in doing 
so took several hefty sideswipes at 
the American way of life in general. 
Boyd positively liked it. He had 
probably never heard a prissy Eng- 
lishman talk that way before. In the 
present crisis, he would not have 
been Boyd if he had not wondered 
how much "the boss,” Hoover, knew 
about his own acquaint\r.ce with 
Burgess, I concluded that Boyd’s 
personal interest would work in my 
favour. From him, we wenv to see 
Lamnhere. whose manner was quite 
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normal, Y r e discussed the pe 
with him, and he ventured a few 
theories in his solid earnest way 
which suggested that he was still 
far from the truth. 1 left the build- 
ing much relieved. It was possible 
that both Boyd and Lamphere were 
consummate actors who had fooled 
me. Bui it was no good jumping at 
sn/tihv-. I had to act as if the FBI 
* vr; i.iii in the dark. 

It was possible that at any mo- 
ment MI-5 might ask the FBI to 
put me under surveillance. They 
could eash. have done so without 
my knowh-dge by using the FBI 
representative in London as a direct 
link wit a Washington. But here 
again I lelt that I had a few days’ 
grace. It was most unlikely that 
MI-5 would put a foreign .security 
service o;; to me without the agree- 
ment of MI-6* and I thought that 
the latter would hesitate before 
compounding an implied slur on one 
of their senior officers. I should em- 
phasise that this was pure guess- 
work on my part, and remains 
guesswork to this day. It is sup- 
ported, however, bj r the fact that 
for several days I was left in peace. 

When Paterson and I got back to 
the Embassy, it was already past 
noon, and I could plausibly tell him 
that I was going home for a Btiff 
drink. In my garage-cum-potting- 
shed, I slipped a trowel into my 
brief-case, and then went down to 
the basement. I wrapped camera, 
tripod and accessories into water- 
proof containers, and bundled them 
in after the trowel. I had often re- 
hearsed the necessary action in the 
mind's eye, and had lain the basis 
for it. It had become my frequent 
habit to drive out to Great Falls to 
spend a peaceful half-hour between 
bouts of CIA-FBI liaison, and on 
the way I had marked down a spot 
suitable for the action that had now 
become necessary. I parked the car 
on a deserted stretch of road with 
the Potomac on the left and a wood 
on the right where the undergrowth 
was high and dense enough for con- 
cealment. I doubled back a couple of 
hundred yards through the bushes 
and got to work with the trowel. 
A tw minutes later I re-emerged 
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buttons and drove back home, where 
I fiddled around in the garden with 
the trowel before going in to lunch. 
As far as inanimate objects were 
concerned, I was clean as a whistle. 

I was now in a position to give 
attention to the escape problem. As 
it had never been far from my mind 
in the previous weeks, 1 was able to 
make up my mind before the end of 

lh*» HflV Mv Hw'isirm waq trn utav 

put. I was guided by the considera- 
tion that, unless my chances of sur- 
vival were minimal, my clear duty 
wa$ to fight it out. There was little 
doubt that I would have to lie low 
for a time, and that the time might 
be prolonged and would surely be 
trying. But, at the end of it there 
might well be opportunity of fur- 

j. i 

dci vjuc. i uv event was tu prove 

me right. 

The problem resolved itself into 
assessment of my chances of sur- 
vivat,%nd 1 judged them to be con- 
siderably better than even. It must 
be borne in mind that I enjoyed an 
enormous advantage over people 
like Fuchs who had little or no 
knowledge of intelligence work. For 
my part, I had worked for eleven 
years in the Secret Service. For 
seven of them I had been in fairly 
senior position, and for eight I had 
worked in closest collaboration with 
MI-5, For nearly two years I had 
been intimately linked to the Amer- 
ican services, and had been in des- 
ultory relationship with them for 
another eight. I felt that I knew the 
enemy well enough to foresee in 
general terms the moves he was 
likely to make. I knew his files — his 
basic armament — and, above all, the 
limitations imposed on his proce- 
dures by law and convention. It was 
also evident that there must be 
many people in high positions in 
London who would wish very much 
to see my innocence established. 
They would be inclined to give me 
the benefit of any doubt going, and 
it was my business to see that the 
room for doubt was spacious. 

What evidence, to my knowledge, 
could be brought against me? There 
were the early left-wing associa- 
tions in Cambridge. They were 
widely known, so there was no point 
in concealing them. But I had never 


/iined the Communist Party In 
England, and it would surely be dif- 
ficult to prove, eighteen years after 
the event, that I had worked ille- 
gally in Austria, especially in view 
of the sickening fact that most of 
my Vienna friends were undoubted- 
ly dead. There was the nasty little 
sentence in Krivitsky’s evidence 
that the Soviet secret service had 
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Spain during the civil war. But 
there were no further identifying 
particulars, and many young men 
from Fleet Street had gone to 
Spain. There was the awkward fact 
that Burgess had got me into the 
Secret Service in the first place. I 
had already decided to circumvent 
that one by giving the name of a 
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been responsible for my recruit- 
ment. If she admitted responsibil- 
ity, all would be well. If she denied 
it, I could argue that I would scarce- 
ly have named her if I had not really 
believed that she was responsible. 

It would have been desperately 
difficult, of course, if the Security 
Service had been able to check the 
files I had drawn during my service 


at headquarters, since that would 
have proved that my interests had 
roamed far and wide beyond my 
legitimate duties. My only possible 
defence, that I was passionately in- 
terested in the Service for its own 
sake, would have carried little con- 
viction. But I knew that the tallies 
were periodically destroyed, and 
thought it very unlikely that they 
would have survived the holocaust of 
unwanted paper that took place after 
the war. There were also the num- 


ber of cases which I had handled, 
such as the Volkov case, which had 
gone wrong for reasons which had 
never been established with cer- 
tainty. But everyone was suscepti- 
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to myself; and there were two im- 
portant cases, those of May and 
Fuchs, which, despite my best ef- 
forts, had gone right. The cases 
which went right would not clear 
me* but they would help me to 
throw the essential doubt on my 
responsibility for the others. 

The really difficult problem w;- s 
to explain away my relations with 
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So, after seven years, I left Beirut and turned up in the 
Soviet Union. Why? Maybe l was tipped off by a Fourth 
Man. Maybe someone had blundered. It is even possible 
that I was just tired. Thirty years in the underground is a 
long stretch, and l cannot pretend that they left no mark. 
The question, as far as 1 am concerned, can be left to 
history; or rather, since history is unlikely to be inter- 
ested, it can be buried right now. 

Fantasies pursued me, of course, into the Soviet Union. 
Reports of my whereabouts have been bewiJderingly 
various. I am living in Prague; I am living on the Black 
Sea riviera; f am in a sanatorium suffering from a ner- 



vous breakdown; f am Jiving in a dacha outside Moscow; 
I am in a big government house outside Moscow; I am 
hidden away in a provincial town; I accompanied the 
Soviet delegation to the abortive Afro-Asian conference 
in 1955; I am working in a Soviet cultural institute at 
Bloudane, not tar from Damascus, It is obvious that none 
of those who published such nonsense could really have 
believed it. But, if they were guessing, why such stupid 
guesses? The overwhelming balance of probability was 
always that 1 was living in Moscow and, like all the other 
millions of Muscovites, in a flat. Anyone who had haz- 
arded such a trite guess would have guessed quite right, 
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Marl* CUire/Parls Match 


I shared very few 


tastes, very few of his friends and 
few of his intellectual interests. The 
essential ennd between us wa3, of 
■■‘CtVbJ. no itical, and that was a 
n int tha- had to be blurred to the 
tv:v. rf rr ry ability, To a certain ex- 
\ geography helped. While I was 
a Austria he was at Cambridge; 
■’ hile I was in Spain he was in Lon- 
don; much of the war period he 
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Hampshire end Hertfordshire; then 
I went to Turkey, and he only 
caught up with rue in Washington 
after a vea. . I could therefore show 
that iv ,1 Intimacy never had a 
chance to grow; he was simply a 
stimulating but occasional compan- 
ion. Even Hie fact that he had 
stayed with me in Washington could 
be turned to advantage. Would I be 
such a complete fool as to advertise 
my connection with him if we 
shared a deep secret? 

Another difficulty was the actual 
course of my career. The more I 
~c:videred it, the less I liked it. 
'.e/e were the known left-wing 
a? -o nations at Cambridge, and bus- 
;-o_'.‘£d Communist activity in Vien- 
'# •/ the complete break with 
~*y vi.vjir.unist friends in England, 
follow , iu a? too closely by cultiva- 
tor ’tiis, in London and Berlin ; 
the, j: oice (of all places) of 
j* y in which to carve out 

n . .# i * f tic career; then the entry 

* . Secret Service with Bur- 

xAc, and my emergence in the 
hCPVKe as uii expert on anti- Soviet 
i*nd ami-Communist work; and fi- 
nally my foreknowledge of the ac- 
tion to be taken against Maclean 
and the latter's escape. It waB an 
ugly picture, I was faced with the 
inescapable conclusion that I could 
not hope to prove my innocence, 
V’lftt conclusion did not depress 
unduly. A strong presumption 
my guilt might be good enough 
■. an intelligence officer. But it 
? not enough for a lawyer. What 
. 1 reeded was evidence. The chain 
r .i circumstantial evidence that 
might he brought against me was 
uncomfortably long. But, as I ex- 
amined each single link of the chain, 
I thought I could break it; and if 
every link was broken singly, what 


remained of the chain? Despite all 
appearances, I thought, my chances 
were good. My next task was to get 
out into the open and start scatter- 
ing the seeds of doubt as far and 
wide as I possibly could. 

The next few days gave me plenty 
of opportunity. In the office, Pater- 
son and I talked of little else, and 
Mackenzie joined our deliberations 
from time to time, I do not think 
that Paterson had an inklin 0, of the 
truth at the time, but 1 am less sure 
of Mackenzie. He was idle but far 
from stupid^ and on occasion I 
thought I caught a shrewd glint in 
his eye.*My part in the discussions 
was to formulate a theory which 
covered the known facts, and ham- 
mer it home until it stuck. The 
opening was given me by the deci- 
sion of MI-5, which I have already 
described as foolish, to withhold 
certain papers from Maclean and to 
put his movements under surveil- 
lance^ Taking that as a starting 
point, I made a reconstruction of 
the case which was at least impos- 
sible to disprove. It ran thus. 

The evidence of Krivitsky showed 
that Maclean had been working for 
at least sixteen years. He was there- 
fore an experienced and competent 
operator. Such a man, ever on 
guard, would be quick to notice that 
certain categories of paper were be- 
ing withheld from him and to draw 
disquieting conclusions. His next 
step would be to check whether he 
was being followed. As he was being ■ 
followed he would not take long to 
discover the fact. But, while these 
discoveries would alert Maclean to 
his danger, they also put him in a 
quandary. The object of surveillance 
was to trap him in company with a 
Soviet contact; yet without a Soviet 
contact, his chances of escape would 
be greatly diminished. While he was 
Still meditating this problem, the 
act of God occurred, Burgess walked 
into his room — hie old comrade. (I 
could produce no evidence that there 
had been an old association between 
Burgess and Maclean, but the fact 
that they had gone together made 
it a wholly reasonable assumption.) 
The arrival of Burgess, of course, 
would solve Maclean’s problem, 
since Burgess, through his contact, 


f make all necessary arrange- 
ments. This was strongly supported 
by the fact that it was Burgess who 
looked after the details such as hir- 
ing the car. And why did Burgess 
go too? Well, it was clear to Pater- 
son and Mackenzie that Burgess 
was washed up in the Foreign Of- 
fice, and pretty near the end of his 
tether in general. Doubtless, his 

Soviet friends thought it would be 

/, * 
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in which his presence might consti- 
tute a danger to others. 

Such was my story and I stuck 
to it. It had the advantage of being 
based on known facts and almost 
unchallengeable assumptions. The 
only people who could disprove it 
were the two who had vanished and 
myself. I was also happy to Bee that 
the theory was wholly acceptable toi 
the FBI. Boyd and Lamphere both 
liked it, and, in a short interview I 
had with Hoover at the time, he 
jumped at it. In his eyes, it had the 
superlative merit of pinning all the 
blame on MI-5. I have no doubt that 
he made a great deal of political 
capital out of it, both on Capitol 
Hill and in subsequent dealings with 
MI-5. Hoover may have got few win- 
ners on his own account; but he was 
not the man to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth. 

The position With regard to the 
CIA was more indefinite. It was an 
FBI case, and I could not discuss its 
intricacies with the CIA without 
running the risk of irritating Hoo- 

x?£t ow/1 TirwrA KjitV\ nf avw T tirda 
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anxious to soothe. So I confined my 
talks with CIA officials to the overt 
details of the case which became 
known through the press, somewhat 
late and more than somewhat inac- 
curate, 1 had no fear of the bum- 
bling Dulles ; years later, I was to be 
puzz.eu by President Kennedy’s 
mistake in taking him seriously 
over the Bay of Pigs. But Bedeii- 
Smith was a different matter. He 
had a cold fishy eye and a precision- 
tool brain. At my first meeting wi;k 
him, I had taken a document if 
twenty-odd paragraphs on Auric#- 
American war plans for his scrui i:y 
and comment. He had flipped -vc • 
the pages casually and tossed n. 
aside, then engaged me in close dit,- 


oi the subjects in ^ 
rei't//lr?T v^om memory to thi 
bered paragraphs. I kept pace only 
because I had spent a whole morn- 
ing learning- the document by heart. 
Bedell-Smith, I had an uneasy feel- 
ing, would be apt to think that two 
and two made four rather than five. 

The next few days dragged. I ex- 
perienced some mild social embar- 
rassment when the news broke with 
all the carefree embellishment of the 
popular press. One of the snootier 
of the Embassy wives gave me a 
glacial stare at one of the Ambas- 
sador's garden parties. But London 
remained ominously silent. One tele- 
gram arrived 'from London saying 
that ‘’it was understood" that I 
knew Burgess personally; could I 
throw any light on his behaviour? 
But the one I was expecting was a 
Most Immediate, personal, decypher 
yourself telegram from the Chief 
summoning'me home. At last the 
summons came, but it took a most 
curious, thought-provoking form, 
An intelligence official specialising 
in the fabrication of deception ma- 
terial flew into Washington on rou- 
tine business. He paid me a courtesy 
call during which he handed me a 
letter from Jack Easton. The letter 
was in Easton's own handwriting, 
and informed me that I would short- 
ly be receiving a telegram recalling 
me to London in connection with the 


Burgess-Maclean case. It was very 
important that I should obey the 
call promptly. While the sense of 
the communication was clear 
enough, its form baffled me. Why 
should Easton warn me of the im- 
pending summons and why in his 
own handwriting if the order was 
to reach me through the normal 
telegraphic channels anyway? There 
is often a good reason for eccentric 
behaviour in the Secret Service, 
and there may have been one in this 
case. My reflection at the time was 
that, if I had not already rejected 
the idea of escape, Easton's letter 
would fcave given me the signal to 
get moving with all deliberate 
speed. 

After a few days the telegram 
came. I booked niy passage for the 
following day and prepared to say 
■ goodbye to Washington forever. I 
met Angleton for*a pleasant hour in 
a bar. He did not seem to appreciate 
the gravity of rpy personal position, 
and asked me to take up certain 
matters of mutual concern when I 
got to London. I did not even take 
the trouble to memorise them. Then 
I called on Dulles who bade me fare- 
well and wished me the best of luck. 
Boyd was next on my list and we 
spent some of the evening together. 
He Beemed to be genuinely preoc- 
cupied wityj, my predicament and 
kindly offered some words of advice 


> ow to keep out of trouble in 
L >don. Part of his concern may 
have been due to his sense of per- 
sonal involvement in the Burgess 
affair; but I also detected Borne 
genuine feeling for which I was 
grateful. Ruthless as he was, Boyd 
was a human being. 

I arrived in London about noon, 
and was immediately involved in a 
bizarre episode. I had boarded the 
airport bus and taken a seat imme- 
diately next to the door. When the 
bus was full, an agitated figure ap- 
peared on the running-board and ’ 
frantically scrutinised the passen- 
gers, He looked over my left shoul- 
der, over my right shoulder, tried 
to look over my head and then 
looked straight at me. Dismay set- 
tled on his face and he vanished. 

It was Bill Bremner, a fairly senior 4 , 
officer on the administrative side 
of SIS. I knew very well whom he 
was looking for. If I had been two 
yards away from him instead of two 
feet, he would certainly have spotted 
me. I had never been met officially 
before. What with Jack Easton's 
letter and the designation of an offi- 
cer of Bremner's seniority to act as 
reception committee, I could not 
complain that I had not been 
warned. As the bus drove into Lon- 
don, the red lights were flickering 
brightly. □ 

Thi* is the fink. installment of a two-p*rt »crt«m. 



One writer who knew me in Beirut has stated that the 
iiberal opinions I expressed in the Middle East were 
"certainly” my true ones. Another comment from a per- 
sonal friend was that I could not have maintained such a 
consistently liberal intellectual framework unless I had 
really believed in it. Both remarks are very flattering. 
The first duty of an underground worker is to perfect not 
only his cover story but also his cover-personality. There 
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is, of course, some excuse for the misconceptions about 
my views which I have just mentioned. By the time I 
reached the Middle East, I had more than twenty years 
experience behind me, including some testing years. 
Furthermore, I was baptised the hard way, in Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Spain, where a slip might have had 
consequences only deschbable as dire. 



A few of the characters in this mstai-:... i.. »^pear irndcr psnudj. 
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crime for which they v/eva executed, Philby, who knew all about 
the Fuchs-Iioscnberg espionage r ing , also know before hand that 
tho FBI through Harry Gold had identified the Rosenborgs and 
Horton Coccll as epics, Philby and his Russian coy chiefs in 
Udgcoy/ even kuexf thit ilio I ? DX to surest tlio Rosenborgs 

and Horton Robe 11, yet they chore to sacrifice then, most probably 
to keep Philby *s identity a sccrot. The F.osonbcr gs , therefore*, 
were embarrassed to death and- Horton Dobell received an 
embarrassing 30-year jail -sentence . The Soviets evidently later 
felt sorry about that 30-year sentence for Sohell, as revealed in 
the trial of master spy Rudolph Abel. The Soviet spy chiefs 
directed Foino Ilahayncn, an undercover Soviet agent in the United 
States, to deliver to Dobell's wife the cun of 05, GOG as compensation 
for her husband’s devoted work as a member of the Rosenborg ring . 
lies. Dobell never received the money as Ilahaynen spent it himself. 
There was not very much they could do to compensate the Eosonborgs. 


Philby must have felt cone remorse about the Eosenbergs 
and Cobcll for ho later made sure to arrange escape to Russia 
for his gay spy colleagues Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. He seems 
quite proud cf this feat and one wonders about possible further 
startling revelations to come after ’'iiy Silent Y/ar • ” 




See memorandum R.D. Cotter to ilr. Y7.C. Sullivan dated 
FTno/eS prepared by EDCrscr, captioned "Counterintelligence and 
Special Operations, (nationalities Intelligence) , Harold Adrian 
Eusmll Philby, aka Kim Philby." 
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R. D. Cotter 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE AND SPECIAL OPERATION; 
(NATIONALITIES INTELLIGENCE) 

HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELITPHILBY, aka 
Klrt PKTT^v“ 
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BACKGROUND; ' 1 (j 

Fhilby, an admitted Soviet agent, served as British 
intelligence (MI-6) liaison with CIA and FBI in the U.S., 

October, 1949- June, 1951. His memoirs published in book form 
"My Silent War," 3/15/68, Grove Press, New York, are KGB-designed 
and highly critical of the Director, the FBI, CIA, and British 
intelligaa ce , 

OBSERVATIONS ; (I ^ 

Ti? "My Silent War," Philby verifies the guilt or' 
the Rosenbergs as Soviet agents. Soviets through Philby were 
aware of the Anglo-American investigation of the Fuchs- 
Rosenberg espionage ring and the impending FBI arrest of the 
Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell. Despite this knowledge, Soviet 
intelligence sacrificed the Rosenbergs (later executed) and 
Sobell (currently serving a 30-year sentence). All information 
in attached memorandum is jaublic source material. 
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a high-level British diplomat and super-secret Soviet spy for 
some SO years before fleeing to Soviet Russia. The bool:, published 
by Grove Press, could hardly be expected to contain any startling 
revelations about tho work of Russian cloak and dagger operations— 
but it does. 


nrtl »t? 


The author describes tho book in his preface as an 
introductory sketch of liis experiences in intelligence v/ork and 

f*T Tsf" fin^/3 t?n 1 1 a 11 avji r. i n^n 1 '* ‘P*) h /n a-P-Pa^a ^4 « 
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for any cnbarrncsnent he nay cause former colleagues in tho u*S. 
ant Britain, lie adds that he "... tried, therefore, to confine the 
naming of names to former officers whom I know to be dead or 
retired. 1 ' 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Philby *s Soviet spy 
colleagues, are dead, executed for giving U.S. atomic secrets 
to Caviot Russia. Certainly Philby was not referring to tho 

In nvf^r'inrr 1 vJ<^ y> ^ T r» nr i r> r? *Pr\y* nri^>*^rjrAnori+ +n 

former colleagues, hov/ever, **Jfy Silent War” reveals that he, 
and his Russian spy chiefs in Hoscow, had already embarrassed tho 
Rcseabergs to death. 


Harold Adrian Russell Philby served as a top— ranking 
Eritlsh Secret Service official working in liaison with the 
CIA and PEI in Washington, D. C., from 1949 to 1951. In this 
capacity ho knew all about tho cooperative American and British 

i rrnt.'? An r\-P pA^rl A-f* r? *At7 Hnur TSt/^Tnei -? r> r>r"ifp , lr> at* /I lift 
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states that the confession of Fuchs led to Harry Gold and 
"...tho chain led inexorably to tho Rosenborgs." This is, in 
effect, a startling first admission by Philby and tho Russians 
that the Rosenborgs wero Soviet agents and indeed guilty of tho 
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BOOK REVIEW 

"THL^*HILBY CONSPIRACY” 

■by Bruce Page, David 4 Leitch, 

and Phillirt Kiri P’ht.lpv 
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This memorandum is a review ft il 


book. 
BACKGROUND j 


This memorandum is a review 'of the above captioned 
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Philby is the former MI-6 (British Intelligence 
Service) agent who defected to Russia in 1963 and is still there. 
He has written a book in which he states that he was recruited 
as a Soviet agent in 1933 and operated as such for 30 years. 

THE BOOK: 

The authors have written a comprehensive review of 
the entire life of Philby and have obviously contacted any pejjteon, 
who had dealings with Philby. The weakest portion of the booHi 
deals with Philby's stay in the U.S. from 1949 to 1951 and fnftq 
this it can be assumed that their sources in the U.S. were not\\ 
as cooperative as their British sources. The writers also trade 
the development of Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean as well as w 
Philby from their youth, through college, and their careers in 
the British Government up until their defection to Russia. In 
analyzing the actions of these men, the writers feel that they 
Iwere moved by a "quasi-religious faith” and believed that Russia 
\was better than England because it had adopted communism. They 
feel that these men were successful because the British society 
could not comprehend that an Englishman might be "in bond to 
an alien and all-justifying ideology.” They also introduce the 
theory that British intelligence decided to break Philby- when 
they interviewed him in Beirut, Lebanon, in late 1962 and early 
1963 and then frightened him into defecting rather than return 
him to England to £^pe^a trial with all its embarrassing 
revelations. 
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Memorandum W » A. 
RE : BOOK REVIEW 



Branigan to w, C. Sullivan 
, "THE PHILBY CONSPIRACY" 


THE AUTHORS; 


Page, 
"Sunday Times" 
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Leitch, and Knightley are all employees of the 
of London, England. They are part of a group 
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of ten people who spent many months interviewing everyone they 
could locate who knew Philby. 


THE PUBLISHER: 

This book is published by Doubleday and Company, 
Incorporated, and Bureau files show we have had cordial relations 
with this company, * 

MENTION OF THE FBI: 


There are several places where the FBI is mentioned. 
For example, on page 159 the authoVs state that some Agents of 
the FEI were sent to England in 1943-44 and one of these Agents 
was "Melvin Purvis, the man who killed John Dillinger." This is, 
of course, not correct since Purvis was not in the Bureau in 
1943-44. 


Again on page 244 the authors discuss the angry 
reaction of the Americans to the defection of Burgess and 
Maclean and Philby’s connection with it. They state that 
FBI men were enraged since their pursuit of Eurgess was 
thwarted and "there was a picturesque moment when a'muscular, 
pistol-toting Agent strode into the British Embassy and demanded 
to question Philby about the whereabouts of Burgess." This, 
of course, is completely fictional. 

ACTION: 


It is recommended that this book be placed in 


Eureau Library. 
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vTHE TlhuD MAN.^By E. H. I tipped off his accomplices 
jNipokridge. Putnam’s. 281 I their arrest was immment. 
pages. $5.95. t . ' .f ,^/J They fled behind the iron cyr- 


On New Year's Day 1»38, 
near the village of Teruel, 
Spain, fshell fired by Spanish 
Republican artillery struck an 
automobile containing four 
newspaper correspondents, 

PltL— 24 Ja#kil imAUt Jtnff 

itree writers turu, tu^uuiug 

Edward J* Neil Jr,, of the As- 
sociated Press, The lone survi- 
vor was Harold Adrian Russell 
Philby, then reporting the civil 
war for the London Times. 

“In retrospect the incident 
appears fantastic/’ writes E, 
fl. Cookridge. “A Soviet spy, 
who for over a year had done 
his best to betray Franco’s se- 
crets, had escaped death from 
m well possibly fired by Brit- 
ish compatriots in the Interna- 
tional Brigade, and bed been 
decorated by the leader of the 
Spanish Nationalists. But it 
was not the first and certainly 
not thaJ&st piece of good hick 
i n KimThilbyj s life." 

Philby connived his way to 
an influential position in the 
British Secret Intelligence 
Service, and persistently for 
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tary and diplomatic secrets to 
the Kremlin. Even though he 
was publicly denounced as t 
«py, Philby could not be 
trapped. He is now presumed 
to ne living in comfort in Mos- 

cow. 

‘ Intertwined with Philby's 
career were those of two other 
spies for Russia, Guy Burgess 
and Donald Maclean. Philby 
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I tain. 

Cookridge whs a Wartime 
secret agent for the British 
and a newspaperman who has 
written extensively on espio* 
nage. He knew Philby for S3 
years, and in “The Third 
Man" he attempts to retrace 
the British diplomat-spy’s de- 
vious movements ana assess 
his character. 

Philby is described as a good 
conversationalists despite a 
stammer. He drank hard but 
could bold his liquor and never 
enjoyed rowdiness. In general, 
his relations with others tend- 
ad to be impersonal. 

Burgess, on the other hand, 
was witty, gregarious, a heavy 
drinker, a host at disorderly 
parties and an unabashed 
nomosexuai Cookridge detects 
indications that Burgess black- 
mailed Maclean into joining 
the Soviet spy apparatus. 

“Old Boys' Network" 

All three fitted nicely into 
the "old boys' network," Each 
came from an upper-class 
family, attended the right 
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friends. Philby impressed bis 
superiors by unmasking six 
dangerous German agents 
during World War H. This was 
achieved through information 
fed to him by his Russian 


But it was here in Washing- 
ton that the trio scored its 
most damaging successes 
against the West, During the 


by Sen. Joe McCarthy reached 
its height, and the cases of 
Klaus Fuchs, Alger Hiss, Ju- 
dith Copkm and others burst 
into the headlines. 

But, nevertheless, Philby 
supplied an abundance of in- 
formation to the Russians con- 
cerning U.S. moves in the Ko- 
rean war. He also helped the 
Reds smash a rebel invasion 
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*rn agents. Apparently one of 
bis cloak-and-dagger contacts 
Was Col. Rudolf Icanovich 
Abel, the Soviet master spy. 

Washington Scenes 

As first secretary of the 
British Embassy, in charge of 
liaison with the CIA and the 
(FBI, Philby brought Burgess 
here as second secretary. 
Maclean was secretary of the 
combined Policy Committee 
on Atomic Energy and accom- 
plished a devastating job in 
betraying U.S. atomic secrets. 
Although he was the least mo- 
tivated otf the three in spying, 
Cookridge calls the enormity 
of his crime difficult to grasp. 

The breakup came as the 
CIA, probing a leakage of 
NATO information, picked up 
Maclean’s trail. Warned by 
Philby, Burgess and Maclean 
dodged behind the iron cur- 
tain. Philby lost his position 
here, was accused, questioned, 
investigated and shadowed, 
but continued to work for the 
British intelligence service in 
Beirut for several years. All 
the while, he stilt spied for the 
Kremlin, until the time came 
for him, also, to vanish from 
the Western worid_ 
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The three favourite refuges for defectors are Moscow, Prague and East Berlin in that order - the three 
scratching existence. Yet those who have gone over will not adroit disillusionrnent, Is their commitment 


O 


WHERE THE GRASS IS 



Surilmg, assured, master *py 
Kim Pbitby (Hfi* ft) 
implication Id the Burgess 
Mftcktn defection of 1955 
to Moscow, He himself 
foHowtd - frets Beittst - t 
1962* and hi 1967 mirrial 
Maclean wife, MHinda, with 
whom be is seen (left). They 
were photographed by John 
Phflby (below left), his 26-yt«-oW 
900 by hr* aecood wife* Alicea 
Amt~ls Ferre, wise in 1957= 
John visited him hi Moscow in 
1969 mud joined him oc holiday 
ta northern Siberia where he 
photographed him (below right} 
sitting clone on fee bant of the 
rim Vflyoy. In 1965 the 
Fossa's awarded Fhllby the 
Order of the Red Banner (far 
left) for 30 years of spying. The 
inscription reads “Worker* 
of the WoriA, Uhttt!” 




I waj having lunch in the Prres Qub 
of East Iterliii recently with John 

Poet, Id 1930* Pert, while Rente'* 

correspond en< is W«f Berlin* »ud- 
Seedy defeosd to the East. A humor- 
JV\K, attractive, untidy man in his early 
pf/ties he now runs as efficiesi and 
often witty Communist propaganda 
Sheet called pemocratie Gennatt Re* 
port from a cluttered office in JCrauseo- 
ittrassc, just oc the wrong side of 
Checkpoint Charlie My quostvor to 
him was not to much “Why?" as 
~Why Uko?**, to defect when the 
Berlin blockade and the Communist 
coup d'etat in CrcchcniovaVia in 194* 
were still hot newt, revealing the real 
hand of Stalio. 

r?is reply was, “It was not the Gcr 
many ! was defecting to. It was the 
Germany 1 was defecting from ” His 
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reply could be argued a* legitimate in 
the contest or the time* the American 
rarming of West Germany, the fears 
of re-emerging Nazism, the Gwtipoiih 

undertones of the Adenauer Secret 
Service under the linister Reinhard 
Gehlen But it is not legitimate now. 
West Germany under Willy Brandt has 
perhaps the most tanety liberal regime 
in the western world. Defection has 
certainly not made Pert rich. His suit 
was nondescript, his Has! German 

Wartburg car battered 

But at least Pert replied, which it 
rare among fee defectors. Archibald 
Johnstone replied, too. He was Mos- 
cow editor of British Ally 4 an English 
magazine on sale in fee Soviet Union 
after the war* and be defected in 1949, 
followed less than a year later by hi* 
assistant Robert Dagleish. In bis thick 


Scottish accent he said, “Ah dinna lake 
fee boss classes"* within whose ranks 
he evidently did not include Joseph 
Stalin. Usually, when one tracks down 
a defector, not an easy task in itself 

the response is a shy, sly smile which 
infers, “Ah! If I told you fee truth, 
God, how surprised yon would be 7“ 
And silence - 

And usually one find* that there are 
two answers* sometimes more. A 
friend who knows Pert better than I 
suggested that his decision to defect 
was not unconnected with alimony 
arrears. And Johnstone knew feat the 
Soviet authorities were about to dose 
down British Ally and was terrified of 
returning u> the rat race of private 
enterprise, and possible unemploy- 
ment. He preferred security on a 
pittance, translating poetry by the tine 


for fee Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, complaining that Mayakovsky 
was out of fashion, Mayakovsky 
writing staccato poetry, with some- 
times onjy two words to a line. John- 
stone died secure and poor, an active 
member of fee Mottsow Robert Bums 
Society. 

And even when the answer is simple* 
a second one has to be invented. The 
reason for the defection of Burgess, 
Maclean* Philby and Bruno Ponte- 
corvc, fee atom scientist* could not 
have been simpler. They got out by 
the back door a $ fee Fuzz was coming 
in by fee from. But they have re- 
written their histories. Now it all has 
something to do with American war- 
mongering, Joe McCarthy, im- 
perialism, peace. 

Indeed, in his book, British Foreifn 
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most intractably hard-line capitals behind the Iron Curtain. To most they offer no more than a bare 
rather a fear of returning to the Western rat race than a realised ideology? By GEOFFREY BOCCA 


NOT ALWAYS GREENER 


Professor Bnmo Pontecorro, the 
Italian-born, British atomk 
scientist, defected to Moscow to 
1950, aged 37, after mysteriooily 
disappearing on holiday la Italy. 

Just before be vanished he was 
photographed (left, to mac) with Prof. 
Enrico Fermi, the Italo- American 
•dentist, when they visited the 
UHracosmk Ray Centre of CtfThU. 
Pootecono to one of the few 
who has been able to continue • 
brilliant career in Russia, 
working to the laboratory 
at the Nuclear Research Centre 
at Du boa, near Moscow (right). 

In 1967 be was appointed bead of 
b new Soviet School of Space Physics 
on Lake Baykal to Siberia, earning 
at the same time £6,000 yearly 
to roubles to Dubna, and enjoying 
the rare privilege for i defector 
of acting host to visiting 
delegs tioo* of foreign sciential* 





Home for Pontecorro and Ids wife 
(left), and their sons, has been 
for the Last 20 odd years the 
scientific village of Dolma, 
to the silver birch forests north 
of Moscow, There he leads the life 
of i distinguished scientist, 
well paid, entitled to Black Sea 
holidays, a car and all the other 
privileges of the Soviet Union's 
technocracy. Walking down Gorky 
Street, Moscow (right) he looks 
today much like the other 
Inhabitant* of the Russian 
capital. Recently Pontecorro 
has been working on a Ugb- 
energy physics fiynchrocyciotrcm 
which accelerates minute particles 
of matter toward the speed of 
tight Hto brother, Grido, 
formerly Professor of Genetics 
at Glasgow University, works 
In Loodoo for the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fmd 
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Policy Since Suez (H odder), Donald 
Maclean explain* his pellmell flight 
from England like this: “When, after 
having spent tbe first 16 years of my 
working life in the Diplomatic Service, 
1 found myself faced with the necessity 
Of finding a new profession, I decided 
after much casting about, that what 1 
was best qualified to do was to contri- 
bute to this much wider problem by 
making a oontinoui study ... of the 
process of development of oootem-' 
porary British foreign policy,** 

As a compulsive expatriate, having 
lived all my adult life to almost any 
country but my own, I have always 
been fascinated by defection, There is a 
little of the defector in us alt, restrained 
because wt suspect that somewhere 
over the rainbow we will find some- 
thing not better but worse, the restraint 


which holds of* to a first marriage 
despite the temptation to try a second. 
The henpecked little man in Noel 
Coward’s Fumed Oak defected to 
Latin America to escape a monstious 
life with a shrewish wife and daughter, 
and there the play ended. But if one 
takes the scene beyond the final cur- 
tain, h to safe to presume that the 
little man would never master Spanish, 
never acquire a taste for garb&nzos, 
enjoy a good cup of tea or fill to 
another pooh coupon, in other word*, 
disillusion and bitterness. For tbe de- 
fectors to the East it to equally safe to 
assume that not aD the hard-currency 
goods to the Berioska stores, or 
privileged holidays in Sochi, ot tickets 
to endless performances of Shwi 
Lake or even oceans of vodka compen- 
sate for what they have abandoned. 


We know tl. They know we know H. 
Kim Philby’s casual admission to Roy 
Blackman of the Daily Elxpreis that 
be mtosed an occasional pint of bitter 
or a sunny afternoon at Lords, to 
profounder than it sounds. This is not 
small stuff. It is the essence of life 
and happiness. 

Which makes Phil by ’i defection in 
many ways the most intriguing of all. 
More vividly than anyone else he knew 
what he was letting himself is for 
because Guy Burgess wis hit beat 
friend and told him endlessly of hto 
misery. If Phi I by, in the comfort of 
Beirut to 1962, closed hi* eyes and 
thought of Burgess he would see a 
wretched man wearing « soup- stained 
Eton tie, permanently drunk, to a 
cramped, overheated two-room flat, 
his teeth having been knocked out by 


hooligans, without even i car to help 
him escape from the stifling claustro- 
phobia (the authorities decided he 
wasn't worth one and look it away, 
and friends believe the shock hastened 
his breakdown and death). Phi) by ^ 
forced to defect bccauie he had hero 
found out, but he actually went further 
than Burgess and Maclean and became 
a Soviet citizen, which the other two 
never did. 

Taking the curious process of 
psychological self-immolation further, 
one notices that many of tbe most 
ostentatious defections took place 
during the harshest day* of Stalin’* 
Cold War; Burgess and Maclean; 
Bruno Puntecorvo, Noel Field, Ralph 
Parker; Archibald Johnstone and 
Robert Dagleish; John Poet; Alan 
Winninglon and Wilfred Burchett who 
15 
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covered the Korean war from the 
north for The Worker and Humanile 
respectively. 

There is a further sub-division to 
their motivation. The three favourite 
refuges for defectors are Moscow* 
Prague and East Berlin in that order 
*■ DOt the 1968 Prague of Duboek, 
but the suffocatingly oppressive Prague 
of Novotny and Gottwald. In other 
words they Overwhelmingly chose the 
three most intractably hard-line capi- 
tals. The reason for this is quickly 
apparent. In the freer air of Warsaw 
or Budapest they would have been 

O considered raving lunatics to abandon 
the West and settle in the East, and 
would have been treated as such In 
the tough capitals they had Big 
Brother's protection. 

I have a theory of my own for their 
almost manic seoecy. and 1 believe 
it has nothing to do with political fear 
Most of them were in } or on the fringes 
of journalism. They know that wc know 
they lead miserable lives in shoddy 
apartments on coolie wages* scratch* 
ing for the odd bits and pieces that 
make life less uncomfortable (Peet 
accepted my invitation to lunch, paid 
for it himself in Eastmarks, and look 
my Westmarks for himself Nothing 
wrong with that of course : it has been, 
done in every country which has. had 
currency trouble, including Britain) 
They car hear the laughter of their 
otleagues in El Vinci’* and Popping 
Fleet Street, and the thought gulls. 
Sometime ago, George Gale theD of 
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Berlin with a guide who laid, “Alan 
Wianington lives there," pointing to 
an apartment block near the Karl 
Mars Alice 

0jf "Winmngton," said Gale. "Phamj’t 
^jen him itnoc Quits 13 yean ago. 
Ur> call on him.” 

They did so Wmnmgtoii peered out 
of the dooT and exclaimed, "George 
GaJe 1 Haven't seen you since China!’' 
He was cordial, but, said Gale, the 
ftrange thing was "He did noi invite 
me into his flat J M 

Gik reported ax much in TV 
Sunday Times Shortly after that Colin 
Lawson of the Daily Express saw 
WmningttMi in East Berlin and com- 
mented on it. Winning-ton said, “Oh 
yes But I was really in a predicament. 

J had just half an hour to finish a 
book 1 was writing. And f had to get 
the manuscript to the publisher there 
and then I was really under pressure. 

1 had just 30 minutes I could not ask 
George in. II was terribly important 
ffa meet the deadline," 

^ ■ awson Is one of the toughen 

L character* in Fleet Street. He 
cross-examined Winnington re- 
morselessly about inch a desperate 
deadline, found the answer* uncon- 
vincing and his conclusion wu that the 
light of Gale was too painful for Win- 
ning! on to face; a successful corres- 
pondent free to travel al wifi, while he, 
Winnington of the Morning Star, had 
20 yeaxi of wasted ideology behind him, 
without even the consolation of the 
passionate ideals of the Thirties. 

One can sec why the big names dare 
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not redefect Smg Smg and Parkhurst 
offer prospects even less pleasing than 
the Kutuzoviky Prospect of Moscow, 
but one would think it would be 
Comparatively easy and painless for the 
imalJ fry, of whom there are many 
Bui ibey stay pul, too, and rarefy 
oome back. One reasor was suggested 
in an excellent book, A Room in 
Moscow, written by Sally Belfragt, 
who was one of them herself in the 
Fifbes. 

According to Miss Betfrage many 
of the expatriates had been ill-used 
and tortured before achieving limited 
acceptance She asked them why they 
stayed. They explained that the Soviet 
Union did not wish to give exit visas 
to British, French, Italian or other 
nationals who would then go home 
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offered exit visas on condition they 
first became Soviet citizens (wonderful 
bureaucratic Soviet thinking!). Bui 
fearing that they would then be even 
more at the mercy of the regime than 
before - and not believing a word the 
Russians tell them - they preferred to 
keep their passports and stay. 

Statistics on the rubject are, of 
course, impossible to obtain. There 
may be ten or 15 families living in 
East Berlin, nor counting the floating 
wash of military deserter* who are 
usually persuaded to wash back, a 
•core in Prague, at least one (the Noel 
Field family) in Budapest, about eight 
in Peking, and an incalculable number 
of all nationalities in Moscow. 

Some are famous, even eminent like 
Pontecorvo, Ivy low Litvinov, widow 
of the Soviet Foreign Affairs Com- 
missar, and Dolores Ibarruri, "La 
Pasionaria" of the Spanish Civil War, 
though the latter two can scarcely 
be described as "defector*" Bui most 
are obscure, working anonymously in 
the Foreign Languages Publishing 


House Some of the brighter ones 
art employed by Novosti, the go-go 
press, agency or, Pushkin Square, Or 
by Moscow Radio. 

The British colony pines for Britain, 
but like Archie Johnstone, is terrified 
ol the thought of the initiative which 
would have to be applied to survive in 
a free society. The free medicine and 
free education are constantly stressed 
when its members talk to Westerners. 
But the tea-time ritual is observed as 
faithfully is it eve: was in the outer 
stations of the British Empire The late 
Rene MacColl of the Doily Express 
recalls bow ooc defector recognised 
him, rushed up to him, and, * truck 
almost dumb by the tumult of 
questions be was longing to ask, could 
only stammer out “And tell me . . . 

tki n >» « 
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Green T m - ■ question which MacColl 
found truly tad 

I was given limited access to the 
set because one of its member* was 
longing for up-to-date gossip about 
cricket the way Ben Gunn pined for 
cheese (or, for that matter, the three 
sisters for Moscow) He asked me to 
call him "just Jimmie" and insisted "1 
am very grateful to the Soviet Union 
for allowing me to stay. " Happily 1 was 
able to supply him with the cricketing 
trtbiu he wanted, and one of the in- 
direct upshots was a brief session with 
Donald Maclean The backbiting and 
community haired that goes on among 
the expatriates can be imagined, and 
I do believe that Khrushchev’* de- 
nunciation of Stalin was less of * sen- 
sation to the colony than Melinda'* 
decision to leavt her husband and 
marry Kim Philby, Maclean had 
always been resented and envied. He 
held a responsible position in the 
Soviet Foreign Office, and when 
Gromyko had something to say in 
English, it vu to Maclean's office that 
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Maclean, still handsome, “the mm who j 
plays second fiddle to the Third Man" 


he looked for style In compartaon, 
Burgess, Johimooe, Dagkish and the 
others were shucked off to menial tasks 
of translation. 


^ ^ i.rwtiUATioK teems an cajenuaJ 

n pan of the Moscow defection 
scene and it is hard to avoid 
concluding that the Soviet Foreign 
Office authorities enjoy watching these 
hapless foreigners squirm. Donald 
Maclean humiliated Guy Burgess by 
his superior position in the Soviet hier- 
archy. Maclean also humiliated Ralph 
Parker by coming to Moscow at All 
Parker was one of the odder birds of 
the Moscow <xowd. He made the 
curious twitch from one Moscow 
bureau of the London Times to the 
Moscow bureau of TV Daily Worker l 


hi* lot with the Russians and is be^ 
tievesd to be the person who thought 
up the idea of accusing the United 
States of using germ warfare in Korea. 
James Cameron shared a room with 
him at the- Bandung conference and 
recalls him as ‘'seemingly ill and in a 
•on of physical despair”. 

Next Philby humiliated Maclean by 
taking away his wife. And now Pfiilby 
himself has been humiliated. When 


George Blake, the spy , escaped 
dramatically from prison in England 
and Turned up in Moscow, Phil by took 
him rather patronisingly under his 
wing, introduced him to bu wife, and 
to Melinda. Bui earlier this year Blake 
was awarded the prestigious Order of 
Lenin, an award so far denied to Phil by 
himself The anger and social embarr- 
assment of Phi I by, who considered 
himself, and was considered, the 
number -One glamour -boy defector can 
he imagined. 

The Western authorities are also 
not beyond joining in the game of 
humiliating the defectors. Robert 
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Guy Burgess die<J in Moscow ocl August 30, 1963, of a hurt disease. A cremation service was held on September 4. 
ft was attended by his brother Nigel Burgess (left), colleague Georgy Stetsenio and Melinda and Donald Maclean {right) 
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Dagleish, unlike his former boss, John- 

Stone, retained his British passport 

and when he decided to marry Jna 
Grigorievna Nogtich, formerly a 
switchboard operator at the British 
Embassy, be had the chutzpah to exert 
his right as a British citizeD and get 
mamed at the Embassy Traditionally 
the Ambassador himself performs such 
pleasant little ceremonies. On this 
occasion the Ambassador of the time, 
Sir William Havter, decided he had 
<*her duties, and delegated the task 
to a lesser official There was no 
reception afterwards. 

Maclean was repeatedly described 
tome by my cricketing friend as "ibe 
man who plays second fiddle to the 
Third Man"- He lives in a sixth-floor 
apartment on the Shevchenko Boule- 
vard which stands oe the Moskva 
River and the living room has a fine 
view of the Foreign Office skyscraper. 
He is ftill exceptionally handsome, 
though greying, but be has run some- 
what thick and his posture is stooped, 
as is often the case with very tall men. 

He was wearing an old flannel dressing 
gown and tattered Soviet pyjamas, and 
he rebuked me mildly when I knocked 
for interrupting the BBC news. He 
was so anxious not to admit me into 
bis apartment that he succeeded in 
locking us both out, so we had to wait 
in an unheated corridor in a Moscow 
January until his babushka returned 
from walking his terrier, Scamp, one 
of the few dogs in Moscow. Despite 
these annoyances he was very court- 
eous, and wholly uncommunicative. 
He said he was working at the 
Academy of Science, "not exactly 
digging with a spade" he added. He 
touched his forehead. “Still using the 
old grey matter.” TraveP ‘There arc 
still a lot of places in the Soviet Union 
I haven’t seen.” 

I tried without success to see Philby 


and Melinda. In fad I set eyes only 

on* on Philby, but in circumstances 

which perhaps add a microscopic foot- 
note to history, In 1962, several 
months before the Philby defection 
sensation broke, I was having drinks 
with various Western journalists in the 
bar of the Hotel Intercontinental in 
Beirut. Philby came in with another 
group and sat at another table One of 
the men from my group called across, 
“How's the espionage bix, Kim?" 

Philby laughed heartily. 

Back briefly lo Ralph Parker and my 
own experience with him. I was in 
Moscow to do a piece about Soviet 
film liars for the Saturday Evening 
Post. It was an innocuous story but in 
those days, before the Novosti Press 
Agency made life bo much easier for 
foreign correspondents (at a price), it 
needed contacts with all sorts of snail- 
like bureaucratic channels. To seek a 
short cut I telephoned Wilfred Bur- 
chett with whom I had once worked 
on the Daily Express but he was out 
of town (Burchett, at the moment of 

writing, is trying to have his Australian 
passport restored, ft was taken away 
at the time of the Korean war. He 
wants hi* children to grow up Austra- 
lian). So I made contact with Ralph 
Parker and we met in the restaurant 
of the Hotel Metropole. He was a big, 
suspicious man, wearing a stained, 
old-fashioned double-breasted suit and 
a shirt from GUM. The eggplant 
colour of his nose indicated tastes 
which I satisfied by repeatedly refilling 
bis vodka glass. Parker had not much 
longer to live. He had long since 
Ceased to be a big shot in the hier- 
archy of defectors and correspondents, 
and, serving the Soviet Union no more 
useful purpose, he had been tossed on 
to the scavenger-bell of translation. I 
offered him $100 if he could get me 
Into Mosfilm Studios It was a not 


ungenerous offer for s task that 
required only i couple of telephone 

calls to the right people. 

Parker, however, was visibly uneasy, 
looking over his shoulder, although at 
4 p.m The restaurant was almost 
empty. He drew heavily on a Russian 
cigarette and said, “There is only one 
man in Moscow who can help you, 
Victor Louis ” He w« referring to the 
rather mysterious Soviet citizen who 
acts as an unofficial link between the 
western press and the Soviet author- 
ities Officially, Louis is Moscow cor- 
respondent for the London Evening 
Srws, and he has an English wife, the 
former Jennifer Statham. Parker gave 
me the number without consulting his 
book, and lumbered off. I went straight 
to my hotel room to dial But evidently 
Parker had got to the telephone first 
and said something like “there’s an 
Englishman with an Italian name 
working for the Americans, ready to 
give you $100 to get into Mosfilm 
Studios" 
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madp a date with Louis to meet him 
at his apartment. He opened the 
door and held out his hand, 
which I shook. This was not, however, 
what be had in mind. “Where," he 
asked, “is the $100?" Jennifer Louis 
hovered in the background. "Cash in 
advance," be wid. As this did not 
teem particularly reasonable, the deal 
did not go through, but 1 got my story 
anyway, and Louis subsequently des- 
cribed me to other Western corres- 
pondents as "that limey Wop”. The 
story is worth telling if only because' it 
demonstrates tbe totality of suspicion 
among this group which the Western 
correspondents, call “the little grey 
men", the Western defectors who lurk 
in Moscow. 

To Moscow defectors, the most 
baffling defector of all was Lee Harvey 


Oswald (the man who was himself 
murdered after the assassination of 
John Kennedy), * loner who made no 
sense even by the topsy-turvy logic of 
defection. A* my cricket fan said, 
“This fellow was a weirdo. The Soviet 
Union can recognise a weirdo as 
quickly as anyone else. Not only do 
they allow him in, which is ridiculous, 
they allow him to marry, which is 
insane . Not only do they allow him to 
marry, they allow him to marry a girl 
of major education, in which the 
Soviet Union has invested important 
years and capital, which is inconceiv- 
able. And then they allow them both ^ 
out , which is impossible. Meanwhile 
many honest, sober, upright, would- 
be defectors can’t even get in in the 
first place." 

Two other Americans who upaet 
the general pattern of defection were 
the naval code clerks, Bern on F. 
Mitchell and William Martin who 
defected in 1960, when they were 31 
and 29 respectively. They had worked 
three years for the * u per -were t 
National Security Agency in Washing- 
ton, and their defection forced a 
deeply mortified Pentagon to change 
all its codes. The two men gave a press 
conference at the House of Journalists 
in Moscow, and said everything that 
Washington hoped would be left 

unsaid by Americans. They defected, 
they said, because they discovered 
American agents spied on friendly is-, 
well as unfriendly countries, that th^J 
CIA manipulated money and military 
hard wear to try and overthrow un- 
friendly governments, that U.S. spy 
planes invaded other countries’ air 
■pace, that U.S. policy was a build-up 
for a preventive wax which would 
leave them “emperert over the grsvc^*^ 
yard of civilisation". The two meBiJF 
then disappeared into the obscurity 
which the Soviet Union reserves for 
turncoats with no further purpose. 

To move from the Moscow colony 
to the Prague colony is to move if not 
to a different world at least to a 
different continent. Tbe Moscow col- 
ony is predominantly British. The 
Praguers are mostly American, and 
even like to call themselves “the 
American group", to tbe deep indig- 
nation of the United States Embassy- 
Even before the "Czech spring’’ of 
1968, the Praguers were fairly relaxed 

and in tome cases quite communic- 
able. Their telephone numbers were, 
and are, frequently listed in the 
Prague directory, and provided they 
were assured they would not be 
embarrassed by What was publishw^Jk 
they were occasionally mildly frank 
They were secure in enjoying the 
full protection of the Novotny regime, 
and merely had to pick up the tele- 
phone to have any nosy journalist 
kicked out of the country. 

The most distinguished are Alfred 
Stern and his wife, Martha Dodd. In 
pre-war Berlin, Martha Dodd, then 
young and attractive, was an impor- 
tant figure. She acted as her father’s 
hostess, met Hitler and most of the 
other leading Nazis, and her views 
were considered extreme Left even in 
a penod when, to many, the Left 
17 
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weened U> trffei the lote hope of 
salvation. from Fascism. Stem, now in 
his early seventies, inherited a large 
fortune from his banting family in 
North Dakota. Hts first wife was the 
wealthy Marion Rosen wald who later 
married Max Ascoh and helped him 
publish the Reporter magazine Stern 
and Dodd were named by the Holly- 
wood counter -spy, Boris Morros, as 
part of an American Communist uet- 

»fnrt m.r. rl w, \OJ' ftwj trj IJ wirft 

picked up Paraguayan passports, 
removed their wealth from the United 
States and settled id Prague, 

Stern, thanks to his business 
acumen, was of considerable value to 
the Communists, and. *r least until a 
few years ago, wa* handling several 
numbered bank accounts for the KGB 
and others, and he flew frequently 
between Zurich and Prague under 
various names 

The Stems own a grey Mercedes 
They live in an ekgani mansion, 
formerly owned by a single family, 
now split up to house three families, 
at number 2 u Okrouhliku in the for- 
merly luxurious Smichov quarter of 
Prague Their ground'floor apartment 
includes a large living room, two bed- 
rooms, servants* quarters, and an 
office for Stern's business affairs. The 
**■1^ srt w'vTCu Iji ccrricrnpcrsry 
paintings, all originals, but none by 
any painter familiar to me by name 
There is a large unsigned photograph 
of Fidel Castro among others The 
astonishing sight when I was there 
was a large bow] of orange*, at a time 
when oranges in Prague were almost, 
as rare as mootuoil. One rumour, 
which circulated two or three years 
ago. and which I discounted as soon 
as 1 read n, was that either they had 
moved to Cuba, or were planning to. I 
had just come back from Havana 
which, as ghost towns go, today rivals 
Dawson City, Yukon. The stems, Uke 
the res! of their class, love the «utv 
thine but, again like the resi of their 
class, if they have to choose between 
sunshine and creature comfort, they 
will aettk for the latter 

Alfred Stem was extremely polite. 

U\t twmw-nt \jwfS m* in Iiuiaa 
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room to announce me, and Stern 
entered wearing a oeai double-breas- 
ted grey suit and an unmistakably 
Western shirt He accepted my prof- 
fered hand and, imtling, aaid, 
‘'Goodbye. M 

”1 was wondering if. , ” 

“Goodbye," 

“1 won’t take much of your time. . 
“Goodbye." 

And that is how 1 found myielf out 
in the cold on u Okrouhliku 

The unofficial leader of the Ameri- 
can group in Prague - that is to tay 
the one who makes the most noise - 
is cx-Colonel George S. Wheeler of 
the US. Army, who defected during 
the Berlin blockade There is no doubt 
about Wheeler 'i reason for flight. An 
economist from North Virginia, he sat 
in the four-power economic committee 

mm tUvli* 
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NaxificatiOQ, was quietly appointing 
Communist agents as labour leaders. 
He escaped to the Emi just in time to 



Gov Burgess in Moscow, ooe year after be defected. His sail is spotted 
with stxim, the first sign of the penorul decline that ended hi his death 


escape amcsi on charge* of conspiracy 
with the Russians 

He lives in a shabby house, again a 
former one-family mansion, which he 
shares with six other families at 
Srobovoa 2£, in the middle-class dis- 
trict of Vmohrady. His quarters are 
comparatively roomy, as his two 
daughters, now grown and thoroughly 
Czechified, teach English at the uni- 
versity The last time I was tn Prague, 
a few months ago, neither his tele- 
phone nor doorbell was answered. 

O n an earlier visit F had asked 
him if he had been a Commun- 
ist while in the Army, or was 
he converted after he had fled to 
Prague His reply was, “Wouldn't the 
Americans like to know-*” revealing a 
■way-out and rather pathetic egotism in 
a man few Americans have ever beard 
of, and most of those who have, have 
Jong forgotten It was not the first time 
2 had encountered this same delusion 
in the minds of the defectors, a dream- 
imaginanor in which they are *tiU the 
centTaJ figure* in the eye of the 
hurricane of world events, changing 
the course of i history in which they 
have made their own niche, believing 
that thould they suddenly materialise 
by enchantment in Regent Street or 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, there would 
be gasps, crowds, and ail heads would 
furii. 

Colin Law-sen saw Wheeler after I 
did, and described him as “a pathetic 
old man doing something or other at 


the Academy of Science and going to 
work by tram” Until two or three 
years ago, at any rale, he was deliver- 
ing anti -American economic lectures 
to Cuba and African students. 

It ie an cent twilight world, waver- 
ing uneasily on either aide of the 
borderline of treason A few of them 
have secrets that we would love to 
hear and which they dare not tell. I 
suggested to John Poet that after his 
20 years at the heart of the sensa- 
tional events of East Berlin, from the 
uluCsiuc io uic n'di in the Brandt - 
Stopb confrontations, he could make a 
great deal of money from hts memoirs, 
if be tokl all he knew . 

“Ye*," he replied. "If!" And that 
was that But hi* reply, redolent of 
mystery, the knowledge of dark secrets, 

an<1 similar *J*n bl^JOU* inyin« nnt 

may in fact cover the real reason. 
The defectors feaj a return to the rat 
race The rat race has become a 
personal nightmare. It is equally true 
thar the rax race would not have them. 
John Peel can return to England any 
time he wants, and often does. Htx 
brother, Stephen, works for BBC TV, 
But where would he make a living? 
Fleet Sireet may or may not be open 
to him, but he would have to compete 
with hundreds of redundant and newjy 
unemployed journalists. He would 
be acce plabJc, presumably, to the 
Morning Stor , bux then one nits an- 
other snag. Peet, I suspect, is about 
ax much a Communist as I am. and 
after the tx^teinenU of Berlin, he 
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would probably not want lo work 
among a band of ideologists in 
Farringdon Road. What began as a 
desperate romantic decision, * venture 
into the p-eai unknown, ends up as a 
job and a pay cheque. 

And yet perhaps there is a dear 
ideological explanation of defection 
cm record. Late Iasi year a remark- 
able hook was published by Jonathan 
Cape called Message From Moscow 
Ky t ‘ ■ +■< O hay Mr’’ *k* M*nh r\C awj^Lg 

serialised in The Sunday Times. The 
author’s name was concealed, yet the 
clues to his identity abound, helped by 
-it seems to me after several read-^JL 
ings - rather than obscured by red^® 
hemngs. He refers to living in itudent 
hostels, although this is an author who 


is clearly long graduated. It is a brilli- 
ant work which rereals great love of 
the Russians, no lack of sympathy for 
the Communist system, but a detesta- 
tion of the apparatchik, both Soviet 
and Tsarist, which from fear, cynicism, 
self-serving, hypocrisy, inefficiency and 
what Solrenytsm calls the “hate- 
vigilance’' of the Party hacks, blights 
everything that is finest in the Rusttan 
people. The invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia appalled him. • 

Who is be' 1 No correspondent or 
diplomat could have made such & deep 

c.. - *.t i.r_ 




The author, described as a Russian 
speaking westerner, clearly *t ill lives in 
the Soviet Union He is a proFessn 
writer with a trained journalist’s ey^ 


for incident and detail. AJJ this cuts his 
identity to no more than two or three 
- Ralph Parker told me, “We in Mos- 


cow are a village *’ One passage on 
page 240 defines, perhaps subcon- 
sciously , what may be tbt over- 
powering reason why wtU-educatecMlR 
cultured and even sybaritic westerned** 


choose to turn their backs cm their 
comforts and defect to Moscow. 

“Russia,” hr says “has a unique 
ability to stimulate foreign interest, 
even love Perhaps because of the 
universality of its great literature and 
an, perhaps because of its she, 
strength and a kind of punty, Russia 
represent* the human condition and 
struggle Or the nurrmji spirit more 
vividly than our own countries. We are 
fascinated by whai is here: we want 
to be part of the struggle We person - 
ally and often involuntartly (my italics) 
identify with this people's difficulties 
and fate." 


ir t Earj inside information on the 


author's identity, I would be ethically 
obliged to respect his anonymity. AsJU. 
do not, I am entitled lo a guess. 
lean could not have written 
Dagleish lacks the talent. Parker and 
Johnstone are dead, and could not 
have written it alive. Burchett would 
have no reason to conceal his identity; 
be would have written the book for 
money and been aware that hts name 
on the cover would be more valu- 
able than mere “Observer". The old 
Moscow wire-service hands, Henry 
Shapiro and Ed Stevens, havt been 
there xoe iong to see i he scene so 
vividly. F suggest that somewhere in 
the pie is discernible the finger of 
Kim PhiJby. □ 
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Attached herewith for the Bureau are ten 
of an LHM with information copies to receiving 


concerning captioned individual. 
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The basis for data in LHM is self-explanatory. 
Since LHM contains ?>nly a news article which was published 


in Estonia, plus news items from a United states newspaper 
it is not being classified. 




It appears the propaganda-type interview of 
PIIILBY was released in retaLLiat ion for the action of the 
British Government in expelling 105 diplomatic personnel 
of the U.S.S.R, from Britain due to espionage activities, 
and the U.S.S.R. was attempting to save face by going on 
the offensive in the material contained in LHM. 




Seattle is not condjMiting any further^) 
investigation. A 
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UNi /ED STATES DEPARTS, ENT'OF JiLAcE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Seattle, Washington 
April 25, 1972- 


RE: HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY, 

ALSO KNOWN AS "KIM” PHILBY 


The Wednesday, October 13, 1971, edition 
of "Kodumaa , " Number 41, (677), contained on page 3 
an interview with KIM PHILBY. 

’’Kodumaa" (Homeland) is published 
in Estonian by the Soviet Committee 
for Cultural Relations With 
Compatriots Abroad. "Kodumaa" is 
published in Tallinn, Estonia. 

The Soviet Committee for Cultural 
Relations With Compatriots Abroad 
is a Soviet propaganda organization 
founded in East Berlin, Germany, 
in 1955; and since that time has 
been edited by various Soviet 
officials. The Committee publishes 
a magazine entitled "Homeland" and 
a newspaper entitled "Voice of the 
Homeland" in Russian, Latvian, 

Estonian, Ukrainian, Georgian 
and other related languages. 

Such publications, which are 
mailed to numerous persons having 
a family origin in countries now 
under Soviet .domination, attempt 


*** 

This document contains neither 
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HAROLD ADRIAN RUSSELL PHILBY 


to entice such individuals 
to return to their homeland, 
to praise accomplishments of 
the current Goverhment of 
their individual countries 
of origin, and to attack and 
vilify g'enerally the activities, 
leaders and mores of countries 
in the Free World, according 
to a source who has furnished 
reliable information in the 
past . 


The above-mentioned article in "Koduraaa" 
read as follows:* 

INTERVIEW WITH KIM PHILBY 


The reader is certainly familiar with the 


name KIM PHILBY. During the post-war period, he held 
several leading positions in the British Intelligence 
Service (BIS) including being the leader of one of the 
more important departments of the British Secret 
Intelligence Service (SIS) which works against the 
Soviet Union and against international labor and 
communist movements. 


Later KIM PHILBY was a British espionage 


resident in Istanbul, Turkey. After that he spent 
several years as the SIS Inner Missions Leader in 
Washington, D. C. There, his main task was to consult 
with the leaders of the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI), as well as working at 
mutual plans of operations with them. 


During that time his name was mentioned 


as one of the three leading men in the BIS and he 
was considered the future leader of that agency. 
Later , PHILBY worked in the Near East (Lebanon) for 
a few years and in some other countries. 
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The editors of the Soviet newspaper 
"Isvestia" recently asked KIM PHILBY to comment 
on the new wave of anti-Soviet propaganda which 
is spread by the British news media. This is 
reflected by the libelous stories concerning 
Soviet personnel residing in England. 

The editors of "Isvestia" stated, "We 
know that you are one of the greatest specialists 
concerning matters connected with British espionage 
and undermining activities and so-called psychological 
warfare. What can you tell our readers concerning 
the anti-Soviet campaign- in England?” 

PHILBY^answered , ”in the 1940's I had the 
opportunity to become well acquainted with the most 
protected and, therefore, the most dangerous 
operations of the BIS. I have to say that the 
mania to fabricate libelous statements against 
the Soviet Union is nothing new in leading circles 
of the British Government. Such propaganda 
campaigns always serve to hide current political 
purposes. So, at this particular time, the anti- 
Soviet provocations by the ruling conservative 
powers, and especially the false mass of accusations 
concerning Soviet officials residing in London, 
as well as the choice of time to expand this 
propaganda, exposes the pre-planned characteristics 
of this . 


"These steps have been planned for the 
purpose of sabotaging the process of a loosening of 
tension in Europe. It was not by chance that an 
open dissatisfaction, I would even say fear, 
appears in the foremost circles among English 
leaders. This found corresponding echoes in British 
publications concerning the foreign political 
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aimed at healing the breaches in international 
relations. 
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"Fearing political isolation, the 
i conservative government would like to expand their 
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anti-Soviet propaganda and espionage campaign 
into other European countries. A direct invitation 
to that is being issued by BIS Agents through 
publications and by the radio corporation BBC 
(British Broadcasting Corporation). 

* • 

"My attention in this case was caught 
by an article published in the London newspaper 
"Financial Times" where on one hand -conclusions 
are drawn concerning the activities of the English 
conservatives, but on the other hand some of their 
political aims are exposed. May I quote an excerpt 
from this article: ’England’s action may undermine 

the prospects of a European Security Conference 
and may deter t^lks concerning balanced armament 
limitations.’ Could that be the basis of long- 
range plans of English - American leaders concerning 
the NATO aggressive bloc?" 

The editors then queried, "We ask that 
you present some facts about the BIS’s undermining 
activities during the past few years and if 
possible, evaluate them." 

PHILBY answered, "In ray opinion, the BIS 
can be considered the basic force behind this 
psychological warfare. It is well known the British 
conservative leader WINSTON CHURCHILL announced 
his views concerning the cold war in a speech 
given in Fulton, Missouri, in 1946, but the British 
SIS did not end its subversive activities with the 
Soviet Union even during the war with Hitler’s 
Germany. After the destruction of Facist Germany 
Great Britain’s espionage was aimed at undermining 
the Socialist states. 

"At the end of the 1940*s and in the 
beginning of the 1950* s, England Powers-To-Be 
established special departments to plan and 
coordinate this activity. So, in 1953 an addition 
was made to the British Minister’s cabinet - The 
Committee to Fight Against Communism. This committee 
included the higher echelons of the united staff 
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leaders of the Intelligence Service, Ministry of Defense, 
and Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

’’The first Director of this committee was 
the notorous GLASWIN JABB, whose name was also adopted 
for the committee.. ’JABBS Committee' was later replaced 
by the Psychological Warfare Consultations Committee, 
or the ’DODDS-PARKER Committee, 1 which was given the 
name of one of my long time acquaintances from the 
Spanish Civil War. 

’’These organizations carried on their psycho- 
logical operations against any peace movements, even though 
on the Government level. They planned Intelligence Service 
operations against progressive organizations in England, 
as well as against democratic and other organizations 
in England and other countries. Special hatred was 
generated to damage and prevent the unity of friendly 
Socialist states. , 


’’I know that the BIS did much to prevent the 
preparation and completion of the Austrian Governmental 
Agreement. But at that time this was one of the basic 
problems standing in the way of reducing tensions in 
Europe. When, after the visit of the Austrian Delegation 
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RAABE, the prerequisites for the Governmental Agreement 
were made public, BIS did everything possible to 
discredit RAABE. 


"During the 1950 f s the BIS created a very 
secret department which was named Special Political 
Actions (SPA). The range of problems presented to the 
SPA was very broad. I'd like to give an excerpt from 
an Intelligence Service Directive. It concerns 
Higher Directive Number C (102)56. In this the contents 
of the actions pertaining to foreign policies were 
explained as follows: 1 .political undertakings are 

not an especially successful combination of words because 
it is very difficult to find a proper name for these 
many faceted and broad tasks... In order to determine 
the nature of these kind of activities such as the 
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organization of overthrow of Government, organization 
of clandestine radio stations, sabotage and espionage 
activities, publication of newspapers and magazines, 
the leading of or causing of failure of international 
conferences, election influence and many others..,*" 

$ 

The editors then asked, "Could you, in 
connection with these documents, give some concrete 
facts concerning the activities of the -BIS?" 

PHILBY answered, "In my opinion, the most 
disquieting fact, as far as the world and the British 
commonwealth are concerned, is that the BIS has 
penetrated the means of English mass news media on 
a wide scale. Unimpeachable documents concerning 
the alliance of British Intelligence and the BBC 
indicate that the respectable BBC is capable at any 
time of broadcasting the basest disinformation 
prepared by the Propaganda Section of the SPA. The 
SPA Propaganda Section maintains constant touch 
with BBC concerning any materials prepared by the 

SDecial Oncrations and Materials Rervina whioh have 

2 ? ■ — — - r — — — - — * * >■ ------ — * — 

any propaganda value at all and which the leaders of 
BIS deem necessary to turn over to the BBC for 
broadcasting purposes. This is how the tasks of 
this section are explained in one of the documents 
concerned. 


"Paid British Agents work in scores witji 
editorial staffs of provincial and London newspapers. 
These papers include such widely known publications 
as The Daily Telegraph, The Sunday Times, Daily 
Mirror, Financial Times, The Observer, and many 
others . 


"Scores of names of Agents whom the BIS has 
co-opted from among .journalists and writers are mentioned 
only in connection with journalism. On each of them the 
Intelligence Service maintains a file which lists their 
’debits and credits,' their faults and human weaknesses, 
as well as recommendations when and in what capacity 
they can be used. It is exactly this category of 
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young journalists, ready to go into action at the 
demand of the BIS, who now fan the campaign of the 
cold war started by the conservative government. I 
am quite certain that in the final analysis the 
activities of the British Conservatives and of the 
Intelligence Services do much harm lor the young 
people . 


"I would like to mention that in parallel 
with the SPA, the leaders of BIS also use terror, 
diversion and sabotage in 'psychological warfare.' 

"This question was of special concern to 
BIS in the 1950's ^nd 1960's and is still one of 
their activities today. 

"Directive Number N/99639 of BIS demanded the 
establishment of a net of Agents among their residents 
in Europe, These groups, whose purpose was to have 
been conspiracy only, were prepared for carrying out 
activities of sabotage, diversion and terror in 
cases of ’special circumstances’ all in case of 
worsening relations in those states. 

"Among others, this directive was sent to 
BIS residents in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, 
Finland, France, Netherlands, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Greece and Switzerland. Characteristically, this 
directive includes a special notice which authorized 
its distribution to the Allied Intelligence Services 
of Great Britain, including the United States CIA." 

The editors then asked, "Could you tell us 
some of the BIS actions aimed at the Soviet Union?" 

PHILBY replied, "I could illustrate your 
question in conjunction with the tourist problem. 

In conjunction with the massive tourist movement into 
the Soviet Union, the Chief of BIS signed a Special 
Directive in the 1960's authorizing the use of tourists 
to collect espionage information and to activate 
political and ideological diversions against the 
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Soviet Union. The Directive emphasized collecting 
information concerning installations closed to 
diplomatic circles, especially in the forbidden 
areas of the Baltic States, Western Ukraine,’ and 
in the Urals. BIS was especially interested in 
the Siberian cities close to Siberian railway 
systems and in the connecting railroad stations of 
the northern district Leningrad and Odessa. The 
operation to use tourists was coded by BIS under 
the name 'Polygon.' The most valued espionage 
activities were incorporated into the tasks of the 
tourists. Very special attention was paid by BIS 
to the handling of Soviet citizens with whom the 
tourists could develop good relations. 

"A special Directive concerning these 
objectives was sent to many English residents in 
various countries where the Soviet. Intourist 
representatives then became the objects of SIS 
activities , ’’ 


Intourist is the official Soviet 
Government travel agency with 
headquarters in Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
and with branch offices in major 
cities around the world. 

The editors commented, "It is known that 
several circles in England are very concerned about 
the 'New Eastern Politics' of West Germany. Any 
comments on that? What part do BIS Special Services 
play in connection with this?" 

PHILBY replied, "During the post war period 
England had a fairly good agency in the Bonn Govern- 
ment. Not only did BIS Agents provide information 
to London concerning the Gehlen Espionage (BND) , 

West German Foreign Ministry, and other Departments 
of State, it also influenced some of the Bonn 
leading representatives among the Christian Democrats 
to a certain extent. The victory of the Social 
Democratic Regime curtailed these operations. One 
can see that the BIS still maintains connections with 
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ultra-right elements of the Christian Democratic 
leaders and carry out secret operations to weaken 
the position of the current government and to 
compromise some of its leaders. 

"The work of BIS is aimed in the direction 
of depicting policies of WILLY BRANDT in the eyes of 
the Western States, especially the United States, 
England and France, as pro-Soviet Union, which is 
supposed to be against the best interests of the 
Western Nations and of the German people. Therefore, 
it is in no way remarkable to find a parallel between 
the memoirs of the former West German BND Chief GEHLEN 
and the current actions of the English Intelligence 
Service and government. I recall now that my good 
friend PETER LANN, English espionage resident in 
Beirut from 1962 - 1968, told of a whole row of Agents 
and English espionage operators and contacts in BND 
and other of West Germany's State Departments. 

LANN, who rose to a leading position in the BIS in the 
fifties, worked as a BIS resident in Bonn during the 
years of 1957 - 1961. LANN told me that the anti 
BRANDT material published in West German magazines 
during the fifties and sixties was inspired by BIS." 

The editors then said, "We know that you 
worked for some time in the Near East, including 
Lebanon. We would like to hear about the British 
espionage undermining activities in that area, which 
through the fault of the imperialistic states has 
become the cause of tension during a number of years." 

PHILBY answered, "Yes, I did work for quite 
a while in the Near East states. Even now I am 
interested in this area. The British Espionage and 
Intelligence Center located in Beirut * is active 
practically against all Arabian states. After PETER 
LANN, the leader of the English espionage there was 
WOMERTHLY, and currently it is DERBYSHIRE who works 
in the disguise of a secretary in the British Embassy. 
In the Embassy and in other English representative 
organizations the following have worked as Agents: 
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"McKNOT, RODERIK CLUB (He was recently 
expelled from Bagdad because of expionage activities), 
RANDEL, CLIFFORD, VITOL, HOWARD, NEWMAN, TEMPLE, 

ROWLY, NOEL-CLARK, STEEL, CHALMERS, and others. 

’’Presently such BIS representatives as 
WITBREAD, GOLTY, SPEADDING, are working there; 
people who have hidden themselves behind various 
diplomatic positions. LEBANON'S British Embassy's 
First Secretaries SINDAL and JOY are also currently 
adtive in behalf of the British espionage system. 

"Reliable sources report that it was in 
Beirut that the SPA service group for the BIS was 
organized, that is the service who deals with 
falsifications a?id provocations and if necessary 
with terror. The activity of the BIS residents in 
Arabia is first aimed at undermining Arabian unity, 
compromising the leaders of the Arabian states who 
declare themselves in support of nationa LAmity \ 

and against imperialist,#; monopoly in the Near/4£ast. \ 
BiS AgWts /l 1 1 BANON I ^ SOBHj^BA KKAR IT ,/mA RUN/ fiRA B I , j. 
'VAADlE/mALUFIT, were used during the^late Sixties - 
to work against the Egyptian Embassy and to organize 
provocation^ against the Egyptian diplomats. For 
exapfple , .ylCe English espionage organized the escape 
of/jEHJA^TAVlL, Arabian Delegation’s First Secretary 
in Lebahon, to the West. „ > • • , 

"Beginning in 1959, BIS in Lebanon organized 
through its Agents, several armed groups for acts of 
terror against unwanted activists in Lebanon. BIS 
established direct contact with the ultra rightist 
party leaders and in the early sixties prepared 
the overthrow of the lawful government of Lebanon 
and helped strengthen the military dictatorship. 

"Scores of names of Lebanon's citizens 
whom the BIS has engaged in espionage activities 
speak of the widespread activities of the English 
espionage systen in Lebano n. Among these are 
Lebanon's Counterespionprge (Sherte General) 
Representative A, R^^JaYON, Lebanon's Parlimentiary 
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delegate ASPEHT ABMED^» publisher and owner of a 
Beirut newspaper R/rfBEJtA, I^o^pon Armed Services 

Q4-«-P-P JffTT AtX^ADTU ^Pka Dn44-4eK / ’> 

ucuoioj. wi^axj. iiux i^vuu* x uc ui xvxou ^ / = /) 

espionage system is^also^carrying out undermining — - 

activities in other Arabian states. Special 
activities by the Great Britain espionage system are 
present in Amman where the BIS resident is British 
Embassy First Secretary SPEIRCE, and in Aden where 
the BIS resident is the British Embassy First 
Secretarj/BREKHONY who exchanged the known English 
spy K^HARDEN." 

The editors thfen aslced, "Could you say 
a few words concerning the so-called psychological 
operations of BIS in the Near East?" 

PHILBY replied, "Such operations have 
poisoned the atmosphere of the Near East for decades 
and are organized by the BIS in practically all states. 
For example, the BIS residents prepared and distributed 
two anti-Government brochures in Iraq in 1966. The 
BIS residency in Bagdad received much help from the 
BIS ir^Beirut wher^r the skilled master of such 
opeuirtions, PETEJrLANN, with the help of BIS Agent 
D^XkUJAMDZAN, g^ve the final touch to the brouchures 
<fnd printed them on Arabian presses, procured through 
third parties, in the BIS headquarters. 


"BIS also used/6ne of i#s other Agents, 
former Iraq’s oil chief^BDULLA^SMAL, for undfer- 
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a whole series of undermining activities in Egypt 
and Syria, 


T 


"Us^-ng its position in Syrian emigration 
circles and >fhe c^eness of the former Syrian 
politiciaiy^ALEHl^^ZEDDI, the BIS has during recent 
months alone published over fifteen "Al-Samar." 

The editorial staff of all of these contains BIS 
naid Acrents who are active in the English esoionasre 

1 O ' ' “ ~ ‘ ' - ■ — — A" ' v 

Near East 'psychological warfare' operations. 
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"Finally, I would like to add that the 
main purpose of this work in this area, headed by 
the BIS, is the organization and carrying through 
of psychological operations under the banner of anti- 
Sovietism. As far as the British espionage 
activities as a whole are concerned, I would like 
to emphasize that in many states the major part of 
an embassy personnel consists of special service 
workers. In some states, the British delegates 
are professional employees of the BIS. 

"And one more peculiar remark. In my 
youth and during my later years, I invariably saw 
the inner pretence and cleverness of the British 
conservatives who in their blind rage against the 
Soviet Union ar^> and not for the first time, 
working against the best interests of the English 

Dhnnlp Thn+ ir whv T am n nvj in Mncjpnuj 
x — ~ ~ * - - — - “ ■’ — — — — " " • 

An article in the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Daily Newspaper dated November 14, 1967, concerning 
HAROLD (KIM) PHILBY is set forth as follows: 
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Would Do If Again 
Says Double Agent 
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^MOSCOW - (UPI) - Harold* (Kim) 
Philby, the British d oubie-a gen i who 
served as a Soviet spy for 30 years before 
he defected to Russia, broke long months 
of silence last night and said he would do 
it again. 

Philby, 55. said the Depression and the 
split in British socialism in the 1930s led 
him to devote his life to “a fight for com* 
munism." 

“THAT’S WHY I did it,” Philty said. *"I 

would do it again tomorrow.’' 

Philby arrived in the Soviet Union in 
1963, touching off a security scandal that 
rocked British intelligence, Re had been a 
respected member of M16 — the British Se- 
cret Intelligence Service — and had pene- 
trated every level of the British and Amer- 
ican intelligence networks over the years 
as an undercover espionage agent for the 
Kremlin. 

The Cambridge-educated Rriton now 
bolds an important post in the Soviet Intel- 
ligence Service in Moscow, 

t HE TOLD HIS story in the first inter- 
view he has granted to Western corre- 
spondents since January, 1963, when he 
disappeared from Beirut, Lebanon, where 
he was working as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and turned up in Moscow. 

Philby said he was “never happier, cer- 
tainly never healthier*' and added: “I do 
miss the casual access to my children, al- 
though in fact I think I see as much of 

4 kltlVk Alt T illAlilJ knt.j. knJ T vamki.ai) n 
tiiciu «io a . tt umu nave uau j. a 

foreign correspondent.” His 24-year old son 
recently visited him in Moscow. 

Philby was a correspondent in Beirut 
for the London Observer in 1963 when he 
learned the British government had eon- 
f Crete evidence identifying him as the 
f “third man" in the 1951 defection to Rus- 
sia by Donald MacLean and Guy Burgess 
— dwo other British intelligence agents, 

PHILBY SAID he Is living well in Mos- 
cow in a large and com for table apartment 
■upplied by a grateful Kremlin. He ap- 
peared well, and was dressed neatly in a 
Russian-made suit. 

; “I was a perfectly genuine socialist up 
*’ 10 *931,” Philby said. “But after that I be- 
came disaffected with British politics and 
let out on another fateful course. 

1 ”1 can’t lay that my conversion Ho 
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Broke a long siline# 

in time ” he said. “I had two pretty hard 
years, from 1931 to 1933, 

“BUT I DO KNOW that after those two 
years of painful thought, I had made dp 
my mind by June, 1933. I was already a 
communist. * . 

“The background of my thinking wc,s 
the economic crisis (the Depression) and 
massive unemployment in the capitalist 
world, and the apparent helplessness of ex- 
isting forces to deal with it. 

“It was a dismal picture and it was the 
working man who was the sufferer, 

"The dilemma of the working class peo- 
ple was frightful. 

"I myself look part in demonstrations 
of workers, but it became clear to me thi/t ; 
mere drastic remedies were needed— rem- ; 
edies outside the framework of conver* 
tional bourceoise thinking." f 
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Articles In the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
beginning September 26, 1971, and continuing on 
September 27, 28, and 30, 1971, and on October 3, 1971, 
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Soviet Trade Delegation in London, defected in 
approximately Autust of 1971 and had disclosed the 
identities of ,105 Soviets with diplomatic passports 
who had been engaging in espionage and intelligence 
activities in Great Britain. 


The above articles indicated the British 
Government had protested to the Soviet Government 
concerning itiis espionage, sind ths protests tnnn+ 
unanswered with the result that the British Govern- 
ment as of September 25,. 1971, ordered the 105 
Soviets to leave Great Britain. It was indicated 
they could not return and could not be replaced. 

It is noted the above action occurred 
approximately one weeii before the interview in 
the U.S.S.R, with KIM PHILBY. 


The article in the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer dated Sunday, December 12, 1971, 
contained a photograph of OLEG LYALIN and an article 
captioned, "WHAT PRICE DEFECTION?" which is partially 
set forth and attached to this memorandum. 
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fi . ■ = > memb *'° f Soviet Trade Delegation, defected in Londo^M.y 

tingled 105 Soviet spies. What lies in store for himf—t fife in hiding from KGB. 
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What Price 

Defection? 

. , by Carol Dunlap 



S everal weeks ago, Oleg lv, 

supposedly a member of the Soviet 
Trade Delegation here, but in re- 
ality a captain in the KGB, the 5o- 
i. _ viet *«curity and espionage apparatus, 
i\ fldefected 19 the West . .... y 

* 1 *• t^-r&Crf 
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lyalin fingered 10 S Soviet officials as 
spies. He also revealed to Belgian au- 
thorities those Soviet officials in Brus- 
sels who, under a variety of covers, were 
also spies. 

• As a result Britain expelled 10S So- 
viets for espionage, and Belgium fol- 
lowed suit without revealing the num- 
ber of expulsions. (3C ■*¥-f-cC2d£) 

What will happen to Oleg Lyalin t 
What in fact happens to any Soviet de- 
fector who betrays his country for 
asylum^ "• ?' ' 

At this writing, Lyalin is being de- 
briefed by British intelligence under 
maximum security conditions. When 
the British are finished with him, our 
own Central Intelligence Agency will 
t*ke_a tym at Interrogation. . . . . . . ■» ' 
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